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No American has devoted himself and his powers of political office more vigorously to 
the growth of international organization than Woodrow Wilson did. In this centennial 
year, the Board of Editors offers readers a chance to renew their acquaintance with one of 


President Wilson's most eloquent statements. 


We reprint his address to the second plenary 


session of the Peace Conference in Paris, delivered January 25, 1919. 


“MAKE THIS LEAGUE OF NATIONS A VITAL THING” 


Appress Berore tHE Seconp PLENARY Session or THE Peace Conrerence; Paris, 


JANUARY 25, 1919. 


Mr. Chairman: 

I consider it a distinguished privilege 
to be permitted to open the discussion in 
this conference on the league of nations. 
We have assembled for two purposes, to 
make the present settlements which have 
been rendered necessary by this war, and 
also to secure the peace of the world, not 
only by the present settlements, but by 
the arrangements we shall make at this 
The 


league of nations seems to me to be neces- 


conference for its maintenance. 
sary for both these purposes. There are 
many complicated questions connected 
with the present settlements which per- 
haps cannot be successfully worked out 
to an ultimate issue by the decisions we 
shall arrive at here. I can easily conceive 
that many of these settlements will need 
subsequent reconsideration, but many of 
the decisions we make shall need subse 


quent alteration in some degree; for, if 


I may judge by my own study of some 
of these questions, they are not suscepti- 
ble of confident judgments at present. 
It 1s, 
should set up some machinery by which 
the work of this conference should be 


therefore, necessary that we 


rendered complete. We have assembled 
here for the purpose of doing very much 
more than making the present settle 


ments. We are assembled under very 
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peculiar conditions of world opinion. I 
may Say without straining the point that 
we are not representatives of Govern 
ments, but representatives of peoples, It 
will not suffice to satisfy governmental 
circles anywhere. It is necessary that we 
should satisfy the opinion of mankind. 
The burdens of this war have fallen in 
an unusual degree upon the whole popu 
| do not 
need to draw for you the picture of how 


lation of the countries involved. 


the burden has been thrown back from 
the front upon the older men, upon the 
women, upon the children, upon the 
homes of the civilized world, and how 
the real strain of the war has come where 
the eye of government could not reach, 
but where the heart of humanity beats. 
We are bidden by these people to make a 
peace which will make them secure. We 
are bidden by these people to see to it 
that this strain does not come upon them 
again, and I venture to Say that it has 
been possible for them to bear this strain 
because they hoped that those who repre 
sented them could get together after this 
war and make such another sacrifice un 
necessary. 

It is a solemn obligation on our part, 
therefore, to make permanent arrange 
ments that justice shall be rendered and 
This is the central 


peace maintained. 
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object of our meeting. Settlements may 
be temporary, but the action of the na- 
tions in the interest of peace and justice 
must be permanent. We can set up per- 
manent processes. We may not be able 
to set up permanent decisions. There- 
fore, it seems to me that we must take, 
so far as we can, a picture of the world 
into our minds. Is it not a startling cir- 
cumstance, for one thing, that the great 
discoveries of science, that the quiet stud- 
of men in the 
thoughtful developments which have 


ics laboratories, that 
taken place in quiet lecture rooms, have 
now been turned to the destruction of 
civilization? The powers of destruction 
have not so much multipled as gained 
facility. The enemy whom we have just 
overcome had at his seats of learning 
some of the principal centers of scientific 
study and discovery, and he used them 
in order to make destruction sudden and 
complete; and only the watchful, contin- 
uous cooperation of men can see to it 
that science as well as armed men is kept 
within the harness of civilization. 

In a sense the United States is less in- 
terested in this subject than the other 
nations here assembled. With her great 
territory and her extensive sea borders, it 
is less likely that the United States should 
suffer from the attack of enemies than 
that many of the nations here 
should suffer; and the of 
United States—for it is a very deep and 


other 
ardor the 
genuine ardor—for the society of nations 
is not an ardor springing out of fear or 


apprehension, but an ardor springing out 


of the ideals which have come to con- 
sciousness in this war. In coming into 
this war the United States never for a 
moment thought that she was interven- 
ing in the politics of Europe or the poli- 
tics of Asia or the politics of any part of 


the world. Her thought was that all the 
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world had now become conscious that 
there was a single cause which turned 
upon the issues of this war. That was 
the cause of justice and of liberty for men 
of every kind and place. Therefore, the 
United States should feel that its part in 
this war had been played in vain if there 
ensued upon it merely a body of Euro- 
pean settlements. It would feel that it 
could not take part in guaranteeing those 
European settlements unless that guaran- 
tee involved the continuous superintend- 
ence of the peace of the world by the 
associated nations of the world. 
Therefore, it seems to me that we must 
concert our best judgment in order to 
make this league of nations a vital thing 
—not merely a formal thing, not an occa- 
sional thing, not a thing sometimes called 
into life to meet an exigency, but always 
functioning in watchful attendance upon 
the interests of the nations—and that its 
continuity should be a vital continuity; 
that it should have functions that are 
continuing functions and that do not per- 
mit an intermission of its watchfulness 
and of its labor; that it should be the eye 
of the nations to keep watch upon the 
common interest, an eye that does not 
slumber, an that 
watchful and attentive. 
And if we do not make it vital, what 
shall we do? We shall disappoint the 
expectations of the peoples. This is what 


eye is everywhere 


their thought centers upon. I have had 
the very delightful experience of visiting 
several nations since I came to this side 
of the water, and every time the voice 
of the body of the people reached me 
through any representative, at the front 
of its plea stood the hope for the league of 
nations. Gentlemen, the select classes of 
mankind are no longer the governors 
of mankind. The fortunes of mankind 
are now in the hands of the plain people 
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of the whole world. Satisfy them, and 
you have justified their confidence not 
only, but established peace. Fail to sat- 
isfy them, and no arrangement that you 
can make will either set up or steady the 
peace of the world. 

You can imagine, gentlemen, I dare 
say, the sentiments and the purpose with 
which representatives of the United 
States support this great project for a 
league of nations. We regard it as the 
keystone of the whole program which ex- 
pressed our purposes and ideals in this 
war and which the associated nations 
have accepted as the basis of the settle- 
ment. If we returned to the United States 
without having made every effort in our 
power to realize this program, we should 
return to meet the merited scorn of our 
fellow citizens. For they are a body that 
constitutes a great democracy. They ex- 
pect their leaders to speak their thoughts 
and no private purpose of their own. 
They expect their representatives to be 
their servants. We have no choice but 
to obey their mandate. But it is with 
the greatest enthusiasm and pleasure that 
we accept that mandate; and because this 
is the keystone of the whole fabric, we 
have pledged our every purpose to it, as 
we have to every item of the fabric. We 
would not dare abate a single part of the 
program which constitutes our instruc- 
tion. We would not dare compromise 
upon any matter as the champion of this 
thing—this peace of the world, this atti- 
tude of justice, this principle that we are 
the masters of no people but are here to 
see that every people in the world shall 
choose its own masters and govern its 
own destinies, not as we wish, but as it 
wishes. We are here to see, in short, that 
the very foundations of this war are 
swept away. Those foundations were the 


private choice of small coteries of civil 
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rulers and military staffs. Those founda- 
tions were the aggression of great powers 
upon the small. Those foundations were 
the holding together of empires of un- 
willing subjects by the duress of arms. 
Those foundations were the power of 
small bodies of men to work their will 
upon mankind and use them as pawns 
in a game. And nothing less than the 
emancipation of the world from these 
things will accomplish peace. You can 
see that the representatives of the United 
States are, therefore, never put to the 
embarrassment of choosing a way of ex- 
pediency, because they have laid down 
for them the unalterable lines of princi- 
ple. And, thank God, those lines have 
been accepted as the lines of settlement 
by all the high-minded men who have 
had to do with the beginnings of this 
great business. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that when it is 
known, as I feel confident it will be 
known, that we have adopted the prin- 
ciple of the league of nations and mean 
to work out that principle in effective 
action, we shall by that single thing have 
lifted a great part of the load of anxiety 
from the hearts of men everywhere. We 
stand in a peculiar case. As I go about 
the streets here I see everywhere the 
American uniform. Those men came 
into the war after we had uttered our 
purposes. They came as crusaders, not 
merely to win a war, but to win a cause; 
and I am responsible to them, for it fell 
to me to formulate the purposes for 
which I asked them to fight, and I, like 
them, must be a crusader for these things, 
whatever it costs and whatever it may be 
necessary to do, in honor, to accomplish 
the object for which they fought. I have 
been glad to find from day to day that 
there is no question of our standing alone 
in this matter, for there are champions of 
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this cause upon every hand. I ain merely 
avowing this in order that you may un- 
derstand why, perhaps, it fell to us, who 
are disengaged from the politics of this 


great continent and of the Orient, to sug- 
gest that this was the keystone of the 
arch and why it occurred to the generous 
mind of our president to call upon me 
to open this debate. It is not because we 
alone represent this idea, but because it 


*This address is republished with the kind 
permission of Mas. Wooprow WILs0n 
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is our privilege to associate ourselves with 
you in representing it. 

I have only tried in what I have said 
to give you the fountains of the enthu- 
siasm which is within us for this thing, 
for those fountains spring, it seems to 
me, from all the ancient wrongs and 
sympathies of mankind, and the very 
pulse of the world seems to beat to the 
surface in this enterprise.* 





ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF COALITION DIPLOMACY—THE 
NATO EXPERIENCE 


Lincotn Gorpon 


The very notion that coalition diplo- 
macy possesses economic aspects implies 
a concept of coalition as a form of inter- 
national organization reaching well be 
yond the classical political and military 
alliance. An alliance normally commits 
each member to join with its partners if 
any of them is involved in hostilities. It 
may be solely defensive or both offensive 
and defensive. Whatever its scope, it 
takes as given the military establishment 
of each member and the economic re- 
sources each is prepared to devote to 
building its military strength. A govern- 
ment may feel that possession of reliable 
allies permits the meeting of its security 
interests with less effort and at less cost 
than being entirely on its own, but this 
is a matter for independent decision by 
each member, calling neither for consul- 
tation nor for planned joint effort. 

It follows that, while a classical alliance 
implies extensive political consultation to 
determine the reciprocal commitments 
and the conditions to be regarded as a 
casus belli, and possibly military consul 
tation to determine how the respective 
national forces will be employed in the 
event of war, alliance diplomacy as such 
really has no economic aspects. 

In its initial phase, the North Atlantic 
Treaty of 1949 was essentially this type 


of alliance. Beginning in 1950, however, 


Lincotn Gorarpon is William Ziegler Professor of 
Relations, Harvard Grad 

Administration The 
delivered 
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version of this 


uate Jusine 


original paper was or 


May 19, 1956 at the Rutgers University Conference 


and rapidly accelerating in 1951, NATO 
was converted from an alliance to an 
operating coalition, with a complex inte- 
grated military command structure, elab 
orate planning machinery to maximize 
the military commitments, and at least 
some effort to spread the consequent €co 
nomic burdens. Real substance was given 
to the commitment in Article III that the 
parties would “separately and jointly, by 
means of continuous and effective self- 
help and mutual aid, . . . maintain and 
develop their individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack.” At the 
same time, rather halting efforts were 
made to develop economic cooperation 
among the members as an affirmative en 
terprise apart from support of the mili 
lary effort. 


I. Economic Aspects of the NATO 
Defense Build-Up 


When the North Koreans surged 
across the 38th parallel at the end of 
June 1950, the North Atlantic Treaty was 
just beginning to take on some rudi 
mentary features of a coalition, as distinct 
from an alliance. Taking the prelimi 
nary work of the Brussels Treaty Organi- 
zation as a basis, the NATO military 
authorities had developed a_ strategic 
concept and a Medium Term Defense 


Plan showing the military force require 


on Coalition Diplomacy at New Brunswick, New 


Jersey Its wimewhat re 


ed form i by 


pre ent publi auon im 
per oO i the Ce 


authorities 
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ments for western European defense 
against existing Soviet and satellite forces 
in eastern Europe. 

The forces called for by this plan were 
so large, however, and the economic re- 
sources needed to create them were so far 
beyond the then defense budgets, that the 
whole exercise seemed at that time highly 
academic, With economic recovery under 
the Marshall Plan just getting firmly 
established, it is hardly surprising that, 
despite growing awareness of the cold 
war as the dominant feature of inter- 
national politics, there was no serious 
thought in western Europe of assuming 
major additional defense burdens. The 
United States itself was still working 
under a sharply limited military budget. 

Nonetheless, even in its first year the 
North Atlantic 


agency to explore common economic 


Council created an 
problems which might be generated by 
the alliance. This was the Defense Fi- 
nance and Economic Committee, com- 
posed for the most part of finance 
ministers, with a full-time subcommittee. 
This group began the systematic gather- 
ing of and 
planned defense expenditure, the stand- 


information on current 
ardization of expenditure categories for 
purposes of inter-country comparison, the 
survey of available resources for military 
production, and the analysis of foreign 
exchange problems that might arise 
through inter-country purchases of mili- 
tary equipment. There were occasional 
suggestions for “pooling resources”, in- 
cluding a French initiative for some form 
of “common fund”, but ideas of this sort 
had so little prospect of acceptance that 
no serious attempt was made to give 
them concrete meaning. 

These attitudes were changed almost 
overnight by the Korean aggression. The 


similarities between divided Germany 
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and divided Korea seemed all too obvious. 
Even to poorly informed Europeans, it 
was clear that Europe lacked defenses on 
the ground to prevent the Soviets from 
moving at will to the English Channel. 
The value of the American atomic deter- 
rent had been somewhat clouded by the 
revelation in September 1949, of the first 
Soviet atomic explosion. In face of the 
apparent clear and present danger pre- 
sented by the Korean outbreak, national 
security suddenly became a matter of 
high priority in internal policy. Peoples 
might now well be prepared to accept 
sacrifices in consumption levels, and 
even in the further progress of economi: 
recovery, which would previously have 
been unthinkable. 

Clearly no western European nation 
could build up a defensive force on its 
own capable of resisting Soviet aggres- 
sion. Through NATO, however, a col- 
lective force might perhaps be created 
sufficient to withstand the first impact of 
a Soviet offensive and to hold until addi- 
tional resources could be brought from 
North America. The Medium Term 
Defense Plan, instead of being a mere 
military dream, now seemed conceivably 
within reach. In the summer and au- 
tumn of 1950, therefore, three major steps 
were taken in rapid succession: 1) an 
effort was made to secure radical in- 
creases in the defense efforts of all the 
NATO members, led by the huge ex- 


pansion of American military expendi- 


ture; 2) the proposal to rearm west 
Germany within the NATO framework 
was made; and 3) the decision was taken 
to station six American divisions in Eu- 
rope and to establish SHAPE and the 
other NATO supreme commands. The 
two latter steps were essentially political 
and military, but the first was political, 
military, and economic. The economic 
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issues became a primary concern of the 
coalition for the next several years. 

The economic aspects of coalition di- 
plomacy during the phase of NATO's 
intensive military build-up can be ana- 
lyzed under three interrelated headings. 
There was first the problem of adequacy 
of effort: how to secure from the member 
nations a sufficient volume of economic 


resources to achieve the military goals, 


without destroying the foundations of 
economic stability and continued recov- 
ery. There was secondly the problem of 
economy of effort: how to secure maxi- 
mum military results from any given 
level of economic effort by avoiding 
waste and promoting specialization of 
each member nation in the type of con- 
tribution for which it was best suited. 
And thirdly, there was the problem of 
equity of effort: how to distribute the col- 
lective burden fairly among the member 
nations. In the practical handling of all 
three of these problems, direct military 
and indirect defense-supporting aid from 
the North American to the European 
members played a cardinal role. 


II. Adequacy of Effort 

In 1950, the crying and obvious need 
was to bring about radical increases in 
all the members’ defense efforts and de- 
fense budgets. The gap between existing 
military establishments and even the most 
conservative estimate of requirements 
was so vast that there was no danger of 
any member doing too much. It was, of 
course, important that the new efforts fit 
into the desired general pattern, but since 
every type of military force was grossly 
below requirements, almost any type of 
expansion was likely to make some con- 
tribution to the Medium Term Defense 
Plan. At this stage, the Plan had not 
been “costed”, and the seemingly immi- 


nent Soviet threat made it impossible to 
wait for this complex and time-consum 
ing to be completed. The 
immediate need was simply to expand ef- 
forts as much as possible, as rapidly as 


process 


possible, and in almost any direction the 
national military authorities, with a 
modest degree of central guidance from 
NATO planners, might suggest. 

In securing this expansion, American 
leadership was the essential starting 
point. This was not only because, as the 
largest and strongest member, we were 
the natural source of initiative. It was 
also because, with American economic 
the 


European members put together, and 


resources three times those of all 
with Europe still far from firmly estab- 
lished economic health, an effective de- 
fense of western Europe would become 
physically possible only if the United 
States were prepared to make a major 
effort. 

The American forth 
coming. In July, 1950, our partners were 


initiative was 
informed, first bilaterally and then colle 
tively in the NATO Council of Deputies, 
of our intention to undertake a vastly 
enlarged domestic defense program. We 
expressed our conviction that the require 
ments of western European defense 
called for greatly expanded efforts on 
their part. We offered to provide large 
scale military assistance. Notwithstand 
ing the previous plans for the rapid 
tapering off and conclusion of the Euro 
pean Recovery Program, we also offered, 
in deliberately general terms, to continue 
economic assistance where necessary to 
offset new balance of payments or other 
economic difhculties which might result 
from increased European defense efforts. 

This 
proach. It was not planned collectively 
in NATO. Neither desired physical de- 


was essentially a bilateral ap 
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fense efforts for each nation nor expendi- 
ture targets were set forth. Nor were 
there promises of specific amounts of 
military or economic assistance, although 
rough figures on these points had been 
worked out 
cussed informally with officials in the 


and were sometimes dis- 
other countries. 

In the NATO Council of Deputies, 
which had just been organized, there was 
a good deal of unhappiness that this 
major step had not been taken mulkti- 
laterally and on the basis of more orderly 
planning by the coalition as a whole. 
Washington's choice of a bilateral rather 
than a multilateral approach was not a 
matter of principle; it rather reflected a 


desperate sense of urgency and a feeling 


that the collective machinery was still too 
weak to obtain results promptly. In 
retrospect, it certainly seems possible that 
a more deliberate, centralized approach 
might have secured at least as good, and 
possibly better, long-run results. In any 
event, the method actually employed did 
bring about substantial increases in effort 
in most of the member countries. 

There were three types of incentive to 
this accomplishment. First was the gov- 
ernmental and popular realization of the 
common danger, backed by authoritative 
military advice as to the kind of build-up 
This 
moving impulse. 


was the fundamental 
Then 


inducement of American military assist- 


required. 
there was the 


ance. This approximated an open-ended 
offer to provide major weapons and 
equipment, and necessary training in 
their use, for any level of forces which a 
European country would raise and train 
to standards of readiness approved by the 
NATO authorities, would commit to 
NATO command, and would equip 
with the complementary “soft goods” 
and minor equipment. Finally, the pros- 
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pect of contingent American economic 
assistance provided a sense of reassurance 
that, if greatly expanded defense efforts 
led to new international economic difficul- 
ties, there would be a sympathetic re- 
sponse from the trans-Atlantic partner 
which had been providing assistance un- 
der the Marshall Plan on so generous a 
scale. 

With the United States taking the lead 
in planning a three-fold expansion of its 
own defense efforts, and with constant 
prodding in an upward direction in suc- 
cessive NATO meetings and in bilateral 
negotiations, the net result was a dou- 
bling of European defense budgets in the 
course of two years. These were substan- 
They made a major step 
forward toward the goals of the Medium 
Term Plan. the 
various national expansions of effort took 


tial results. 


Defense Moreover, 
place for the most part without hard 
bargaining on either military or eco- 
nomic assistance from North America as 
By far the major in- 
ducement was the common feeling of 


a prior condition. 


shared danger and the recognition that 
everyone in the alliance was working in 
the same direction. In that atmosphere, 
especially with active hostilities in Korea, 
governments were prepared to take con- 
siderable economic risks. 

In the case of the United Kingdom, for 
example, the first reaction to the Ameri- 
can initiative had been to propose a some- 
what expanded defense program, but to 
make it contingent upon sizable addi- 
tional economic aid. This was not wholly 
unjustified. The continental countries 
which lacked significant defense produc- 
tion facilities were expected to receive 
virtually all their heavy equipment from 
American or Canadian military aid pro- 
grams, while the British alone in Europe 
were in a position to produce almost all 
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of their equipment needs. To expand 
their defense production, however, was 
likely to weaken their international eco 
nomic position by diverting skilled man 
power, productive facilities, and scarce 
materials away from civilian engineering 
industry exports, thereby placing new 
burdens on their balance of payments. 
For Britain, therefore, economic assist- 
ance would be a more efficient equivalent 
of the large-scale direct military assist- 
ance going to others. 

Nonetheless, when this initial proposal 
met a cool American reaction, on the 
grounds that the effort could well be 
further expanded and that Britain's dol 
lar position in 1950 seemed very strong, 
the program was reconsidered, Early in 
1951, an even larger effort was under- 
taken without specific aid assurances. 
Reliance was rather placed on the gen- 
eral American undertaking that, if eco 
nomic difficulties later arose, the United 
States would stand ready to come for 
ward with some kind of support. As it 
turned out, difficulties did indeed arise in 
the form of a severe balance of payments 
crisis in the second half of 1951, and the 
general assurances proved to have value. 
Substantial aid was provided in support 
of the British defense program ($300 mil- 
lion in 1952, $400 million in 1953, and 
$200 million in 1954), emergency re- 
sources being found in 1952 by means of 
the congressional authority for transfer 
ring aid between the military and eco 
nomic categories. 

On the whole, this 
expanding NATO national defense ef 


‘ 


‘crash program” of 


forts did not result in serious economic 
dislocations or significantly impede the 
progress of Europe’s postwar recovery. 
It did undoubtedly contribute to the in 
195! 1g52, 
reinforcing the raw material price boom 


flationary pressures of and 


set off by the Korean war. In Britain 
and France especially, these inflation 
ary impulses, together with unfavorable 
changes in the terms of trade, led to seri 
ous balance of payments troubles, which 
were righted only after the imposition of 
drastic import controls and fairly severe 
Nor 


were the defense programs without other 


internal disinflationary measures. 


economic costs. Except for Germany, 
Italy, and Belgium, there was very little 
unemployment in western Europe, and 
greater defense could not be secured sim 
ply by expanding total economic activity. 
Without the new defense programs, both 
public and private investment, including 
such politically important items as low 
cost housing, could have gone ahead far 
more rapidly. On balance, however, the 
economic repercussions of increasing 
average European defense expenditures 
from five to ten percent of gross national 
product were surprisingly small. 

By the summer of 1951, the first impe 
tus of uncoordinated national expansion 
had about run its course. Its results could 
be assessed and measured against the 
rough calculations now available of th 
total cost of fulfilling the Medium Term 
Defense Plan. It 


that, despite the great progress, a very 


was at once evident 


sizable gap indeed still remained be 
tween goals and prospects. At the same 
time, governments were clearly bumping 


the ceiling of financial resources and 


manpower that could be channeled into 


military use under peacetime conditions, 
even in the atmosphere of a cold war, 
without engendering dangerous inflation 
or calling for politically unacceptable 
sacrifices in consumption and investment 
As the size of the “NATO gap” 


became evident, the coalition turned it: 


levels. 


attention increasingly to the problems of 


economy of effort through international 
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cooperation and of equity of effort. Each 
member came to feel that its burdens 
might be eased if all the others were 
really doing their full part. 


III. Economy of Effort 


The problem of economy of effort re- 
quires little comment, since NATO's 
accomplishments on this score have been 
so modest. The greatest possible source 
of economy lay not in the economic field 
but in the military. The principle of 
balanced collective forces meant having 
each nation concentrate on the type of 
military contribution which would best 
fit the coalition’s collective needs, rather 
than trying to build up an internally 
balanced security force of its own. In 
practice, it was not too difficult to respect 
this principle, since the large expansion 
then under way could be concentrated on 
the lines recommended by the NATO 
military authorities. In certain instances, 
national pride in an obsolete element of 
the armed services with long tradition 
and high prestige posed obstacles to 
maximum economy. Still, the aggregate 
wastages of this type were probably not 
very great. 

On the economic side, a great deal of 
effort was devoted to attempts to stand- 
ardize military equipment and to ra- 
through 
international specialization. Standardi- 
zation made almost no progress, and 
there was not much planned specializa- 


tionalize defense production 


tion. Had the coalition consisted of more 
or less equal partners, this might have 
been a more serious matter. Clearly 
there would have been enormous wastes 
in having each of fourteen or fifteen 
national economies trying to produce 


within its own borders the thousands of 


items required by a modern armed force. 
In practice, however, the vast bulk of 


the heavy equipment for the continental 
countries came from North America, 
while the British supplied most of their 
International exchanges of 
munitions among the European countries 
were therefore never indicated on a large 
scale, To the extent that significant prac- 


own needs, 


tical results were achieved in this field, 
they were primarily a result of the 
United States program of off-shore pro- 
curement of military equipment in the 
In this program, 
low cost was the primary criterion for 
placing contracts, and American specifi- 
cations were generally used. Even here, 


European countries. 


however, economic standards had to be 
qualified to take account of countries’ 
varied dollar needs, the importance of 
increased employment opportunities in 
northern Italy, and other factors consid- 
ered important to the coalition’s political 
cohesion. 


IV. Equity of Effort: The Attempt at 
Burden-Sharing 


Of all the economic aspects of the 
NATO build-up, it was the question of 
equity of effort, or what came to be called 
“burden-sharing”, which absorbed the 
greatest attention and for two years 
dominated the innumerable ministerial 
and official discussions on how to fill the 
“NATO gap”. Hindsight makes it clear 
that this topic aroused far more interest 
than the results ever justified. Its han- 
dling, however, sheds considerable light 
on both the possibilities and the limita 
tions of coalition diplomacy. 

At their earliest sessions in the summer 
of 1950, the Council Deputies gave this 
question intensive consideration. They 
knew that for two years the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation had 
succeeded in recommending an_inter- 
country division of American economic 
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aid. They were not sure of the stand- 
ards employed, but they did know that 
the practical test of equity had been met, 
namely that the recipient countries were 
left with a sense that justice had been 
done. They hoped that somehow or 
other similar criteria could be applied to 
dividing the burdens of NATO defense. 

In its simplest form, the thought was 
that the military authorities would deter- 
mine the total requirements for trained 
Then 
the manpower burdens would be distrib- 
the 


manpower and for equipment. 


uted in accordance with various 
countries’ capacity to man; the equip- 
ment burdens would be 
distributed in accordance with their ca- 
pacity to produce; and the financial 
burdens would be distributed in accord- 
ance with their capacity to pay. If its 
population and industrial resources led a 
poor country’s physical effort to exceed 
its proper share of the financial effort, it 
would be compensated by drawing on its 
neighbor's civilian production to make 
up the difference. 

Within a federal union like the United 
States, this is in fact the way in which 
defense burdens are spread among the 
To apply such principles 


production 


several states. 
to a coalition of sovereign nations, how- 
On the 


manpower side, there were far-reaching 


ever, is quite another matter. 


differences in national traditions concern- 
ing military service, and varying degrees 
of internal political resistance to intro- 
ducing conscription or to raising the 
length of service. 
tion was simply not politically feasible. 


In Canada, conscrip- 


On the production side, while many 
NATO surveys were made of capacity 
to produce various types of military 
equipment, the question of how inten- 
sively such capacity should be used, or 
how far additional capacity should be 
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created through new construction or con- 
version from civilian output, raised all 


sorts of economic and political questions. 


These could hardly even be realistically 
studied without seeing how the produc- 
tion would be financed. 

Here 


the problem was to devise standards of 


The financial side was crucial. 


equity which would be generally accept- 
able as representing inter-country justice, 
and which might be applied to distrib 
uting not only the existing burdens, but 
also the much larger total burdens re- 
quired to meet the full military goals. 
While valiant efforts were made, the 
coalition never succeeded in devising 
such standards. 

The obvious approach to financial 
burden-sharing was to apply a principle 
analogous to progressive taxation. As- 
suming that the various member nations’ 
defense expenditures could be defined on 
a uniform basis and that comparable 
estimates could be made of their total 
national products, then the coalitions 
financial burden would be so distributed 
that the proportion of each country’s na- 
tional output devoted to defense would 
be progressively higher the larger the 
country’s per capita output. 

Even on a strictly technical plane, 
there were considerable difficulties in this 
approach. In some countries conscripts 
were virtually unpaid; in others they 
Should they be 
charged at the actual rate of pay, on a 


were quite well paid. 


uniform basis per man, or on the basis of 
average national wage rates as an index 
of the economic sacrifice involved in re 
moving them from civilian production? 
Should American foreign economic aid 
be considered a national security expen 
diture? What about veterans’ bonuses 
and pensions? Fair headway was made 


in overcoming difficulties of this type and 
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achieving a uniform definition of de- 
fense expenditure. But the technical 
problems of estimating per capita na- 
uonal output in comparable terms were 
far greater. While substantial progress 
had been made under OEEC leadership 
in developing national accounting sys- 
tems for the member countries, there are 
fundamental conceptual difficulties in 
making international comparisons of liv- 
ing standards. The conversion of national 
figures at ofhcial exchange rates certainly 
does not give valid results. It so hap- 


pened that, at the very time when 
NATO committees were seeking to de- 
vise a progressive tax type of formula for 
defense burden-sharing, the OEEC staff 
was completing studies on national pro- 
duction comparisons which cast serious 
doubts on the crude figures used by 
NATO, 

Behind these somewhat dificult foot 
hills raised by the statisticians and econo- 
mists, there lay formidable mountain 
barriers in the realities of international 
politics. A straightforward application 
of the progressive income tax principle 
would have required a uniformity of na- 
tional situations which simply did not 
exist. The colonial countries tended to 
have larger defense establishments before 
NATO build-up than the non- 


colonial; should the non-colonials in ef- 


the 


fect be taxed to help support their part- 


ners’ empires? Some of the members 
had strong military traditions and world 
wide responsibilities which had made 
accustomed to 


their citizens 


tively high defense budgets; others, such 


ce mmpara 


as Denmark and Norway, were used to 
exceedingly small defense budgets. Even 
if equity in fact favored evening out such 
disparities, the resulting differences in 


published by the 
Kravis, An Inter 


' These studies were subsequently 
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rates of change would have meant more 
severe economic dislocations and political 
obstacles in some member nations than 
in others. 

On the more narrowly economic plane, 
there were varying degrees of unemploy- 
ment, and therefore differences in the ca- 
pacity to expand defense efforts without 
diverting resources from other uses. There 
were differences in the extent to which na- 
tional resources were channeled through 
the governmental budgets, and therefore 
varying fiscal problems in raising addi- 
tional taxation for defense purposes. 
There were differences in dependence on 
external trade and therefore in vulner- 
ability to new balance of payments trou- 
bles as a result of expanded defense 
efforts. And there were differences in 
internal political cohesion which in some 
cases would prevent even a fully con- 
vinced government from securing legis- 
lative approval of financial contributions 
assessed by the coalition. 

Finally, there was the basic question of 


the proper rates of progression. It was 


easy enough to see that equity forbade a 


poor country to devote to defense a larger 
proportion of its national output than a 
The rank order of 
equitable contributions was clear enough. 
But 
should the wealthier countries provide? 
Should United States 
eighteen percent, the British twelve per- 


wealthier partner. 


how much greater proportions 


the contribute 
cent, and the Italians seven percent of 
their respective gross national products 
when, at official exchange rates, per capita 
American output was two and a half 
British and six the 
Or should the relationship be 


times the times 
Italian? 
twenty percent, ten percent and five per- 


cent? There could be no objective an- 


national Comparison of National Products and Purchas 
ing Power of Currencies, Paris, 19545 
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Yet it 
An additional two 
percent of gross national product from 


swer to this question. was no 


insignificant matter. 


the United States would have meant the 
equivalent of two-thirds of the entire 
NATO European detense expenditure! 
There is a certain unreality about the 
notion that our Congress would have 
been readily moved to appropriate an- 
other seven billion dollars of aid per year 
by the argument that the NATO govern- 
ments, even including our own adminis- 
tration, were satisfied that equity de- 
manded the higher level. 

It should also be recalled that, while 
the general principle of the progressive 
personal income tax is simple enough, 
every such system contains a complex 
structure of exemptions and deductions. 
The attempt to evolve a formula for 
NATO burden-sharing on this principle 
was something akin to requiring the 
unanimous consent of the taxpayers for 
every detail of a national income tax law. 

Despite these obstacles, NATO's at 
tempts to secure equity in effort were not 
wholly fruitless. In one major respect, 
the problem was a good deal simpler 
than the above discussion might suggest. 
It was clear that the two North American 
members, favored by high living stand 
ards and ample military production ca 
pacity, but relatively poor in manpower, 
would be “surplus” countries in almost 
any conceivable system of burden-shar- 
ing, while the European members, given 


any reasonable effort on their part, would 
A suitable 
distribution of American and Canadian 
aid, therefore, would go a long way 


tend to be “deficit” countries. 


toward satisfying the instinct for equita- 
ble burden-sharing. Most of the practical 
discussions came down to multilateral 
prodding of the more reluctant members, 


backed by the implicit sanction of re 
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wards or penalties in American aid dis 
tribution. It should be noted that, despite 
the precedent of the OEEC in the first 
years of the Marshall Plan, the United 
NATO 
recommendations on the distribution of 
aid. 


States never asked for formal 
In practice, however, the informa- 
tion and viewpoints developed in NATO 
multilateral discussions were the major 
determining factors in making that dis 
tribution. 


V. The Temporary Council Commit- 
tee and the Lisbon Program 

Late in 1950, when the problem of the 
gap was first appearing in its stark di 
mensions, the United States indicated its 
willingness to base aid decisions on a 
NATO review of cach member's defense 
effort and collective judgments as to 
equitable burden-sharing. For the better 
part of a year, NATO's Finance and Eco 
nomic Board worked over the technical 
problems involved in defining defense 
expenditures and comparing capacities to 
tried to find a formula for 
At the Ottawa Confer 
ence of September 1951, however, they 


pay, and 


burden-sharing. 


reported their inability to devise any sim 
ple and generally acceptable formula. 
The obstacles described above had proved 
insurmountable at the official and techni 
cal expert level. 

By this time, the problem of the gap 
was threatening to undermine the very 
existence of the coalition. Governments 
were torn between repeated afhrmations 
of the military necessity of fulfilling the 
entire defense plan, and the evidence that 
the initial surge of defense expansion had 
about reached its limits. The economs 
difficulties arising from the Korean was 


As on 
high American Defense Department ofh 


inflation added to this dilemma. 


cial put it, when confronted with the fact 
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that Britain's dollar reserves were melt- 
ing away at the rate of two or three hun- 
dred million dollars a month, a Soviet 
attack on western Europe was a risk 
which should certainly be avoided, but if 
the price of meeting that risk were cer- 
tain bankruptcy, the Soviet danger would 
be preferred. Unless substantially greater 
European resources could be mobilized, 
or a substantially larger volume of North 
American aid were forthcoming, or both, 
there was a real danger that the Euro- 
pean members would be tempted to give 
up the entire effort because the gap 
seemed simply unbridgeable. 

In this crisis NATO turned to a new 
procedural device: creation of a Tempo- 
rary Council Committee of Ministers 
(TCC), with a three-man Executive 
Bureau composed of Averell Harriman 
(United States), Jean Monnet (France), 
and Sir Edwin Plowden (United King- 
dom). 
charged them with “reconciling the re- 
quirements of fulfilling a militarily ac- 
ceptable NATO plan for the defense of 
Western Europe and the realistic politico- 


Their formal terms of reference 


economic capabilities of the member 
countries”, Thus for the first time, the 
alliance’s military 


nomic capabilities, and political limita- 


requirements, eco- 
tions were all to be reviewed jointly by a 
single high-level group, which was to 
recommend a concrete course of action.’ 

The TCC attacked the problem boldly. 
On the military side, its Screening and 
Costing Staff under the forceful and un- 
inhibited leadership of United States Air 
Force General McNarney, who was with- 
in a few months of retirement, screened 
the military requirements, examined 
minutely the actual military strength of 
each country, and worked out a program 
for building up that strength unit by unit 


9 See International Organization, V, p. 814-815. 
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and year by year from its then existing 
position. This approach was quite differ- 
ent from the previous concentration on 
planners’ estimates of requirements, 
based on hypothetical Soviet action, with 
no clear indication of how to build up 
toward the ultimate goal. The change 
was very welcome to the harassed gov- 
ernments, and it was maintained in all 
subsequent NATO planning. On the 
economic side, the three “wise men”, 
with the help of a civilian staff and a 
skilled team of economic analysts bor- 
rowed from the OEEC and NATO sec- 
retariats, gave primary attention to maxi- 
mizing the resources devoted to defense 
They sought to identify the 
political or economic obstacles in each 
country which most hampered the fur- 
ther expansion of defense efforts, and to 
determine what measures might reduce 
those obstacles. Only then was the ques- 
tion of relative contributions assessed. 
The report of the TCC and the adop- 
tion of its basic recommendations at the 
Lisbon Conference in the spring of 1952 
has generally been described by NATO 
historians as a monumental accomplish- 
ment. Politically, it was indeed a strik- 
ing success. It appeared to bring the gap 
problem within manageable limits. It 
set up a progressive and practicable pro- 
gram for a year by year build-up toward 
goals which, if never fully attainable, 
were nearly enough reached to promise 
a substantial deterrent to Soviet aggres- 
sion and to give the member countries a 
sense of worth-while accomplishment. 
On the other hand, in terms of ade- 
quacy and especially equity of effort, the 
TCC was by no means wholly successful. 
The Executive Bureau tackled head-on 
the politically formidable task of recom- 
mending increased defense budgets in 
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specific amounts for each country for the 
following three years. This effort met a 
mixed response. Some governments 
agreed and met the proposed goals; some 
ignored the recommendations or met 
them only in part; several grumbled 
vociferously in private; and Belgium pro- 
tested formally on the grounds that the 
recommendations were unjustified and 
beyond the Committee's terms of refer- 
ence. Thus, from the strict viewpoint of 
equitable burden-sharing, the TCC was 
at least a partial failure in coalition 
diplomacy. 

The reasons for this partial failure 
were complex. One major factor was a 
diplomatic error in procedure occasioned 
by the pressure of time. It was unfortu- 
nately not possible for the Executive 
Bureau to meet separately with each 
country’s ministers before confronting 
the smaller powers as a group with 
specific recommendations concerning 
each one. This was the major reason 
(perhaps accompanied by a trace of guilty 
conscience) for the Belgian complaint; it 
was not wholly unjustified. With more 
time available for discussion, persuasion, 
and the application of quiet diplomatic 
pressure, rather larger and better dis- 
tributed efforts might well have been 
obtained. On the military side, General 
McNarney had been able to conduct 
such discussions before concluding his 
subcommittee’s report; in consequence, 
while his recommendations were very 
severe on some issues, they generated 
much less political heat. 

Certainly this experience was a lesson 
in the complexities of multilateral rela- 
tionships when touching on so politically 
delicate a matter as the size of national 
defense budgets. It is significant that, 
while the TCC procedure was taken over 
and amplified in subsequent NATO an- 
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nual reviews, this point was taken to 
heart and there were never again formal 
recommendations for specific increases in 
defense budgets. 

Moreover, except in its proposals on 
the German contribution (and it should 
be borne in mind that Germany was still 
an occupied country), the TCC eschewed 
the phrase “equitable distribution of the 
burdens of defense”. These words have 
since dropped out of the NATO vocabu- 
lary, and with them has passed away the 
phase of deliberate and self-conscious ef- 
forts at burden-sharing. 


VI. Economic Cooperation in the 
Defense Field: An Appraisal 

Should one conclude that the coalition 
failed in its efforts to grapple with the 
economic aspects of its military program? 
If the standard of success is a real pooling 
of resources, certainly the coalition was 
unsuccessful. On the other hand, if 
judged by the more modest standard of 
finding most of the needed resources, 


supplementing those of the weaker na 
tions by assistance from the stronger, and 
avoiding extreme economic dislocations 


for any of the members, the record was 
one of substantial success. Even at the 
peak of concern with the immediate So 
viet danger, however, the goals of the 
coalition were not so overwhelmingly 
important an objective in the politics of 
the member countries as to give them a 
clear priority over other and competing 
political and economic interests. 

In these circumstances, what could be 
achieved by the weaker members, or 
those not significantly dependent on 
North American aid, was a matter for 
practical political bargaining, but bar- 
gaining greatly assisted by the processes 
of mutual examination and consultation 
which NATO made possible. In the in 
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tragovernmental debates on their defense 
effort in each member country, these in- 
ternational pressures clearly had a major 
effect in tipping the scales toward larger 
This could be seen not 
only in the central negotiations on the 
total size of defense efforts, but also in 


contributions. 


the periodic bargaining on cost-sharing 
for military infra-structure—the perma- 
nent fixed installations for collective use 
such as air bases and lines of communica- 
non, 

That the NATO effort did not create 
more serious economic problems is partly 
a tribute to the success of the European 
Recovery Program and to the vitality of 
European economic cooperation through 
the OEEC, For example, serious intra- 
European payments problems might 
have been involved, directly or indirectly, 
in the military effort if European ex- 
changes had still been settled bilaterally. 
With the European Payments Union in 
operation, this problem was simply gath 
ered up into the general framework of a 
working intra-European payments sys- 
tem. Likewise, the danger of severe 
balance of payments repercussions from 
the European members’ efforts was great- 
ly reduced by the going flow of Marshall 
Plan aid, and by the subsequent combina- 
tion of American military expenditures 
in Europe (for base construction and 


troop pay), the off-shore procurement of 
military equipment, and (until 1954) 
some continuing economic aid in the 


form of “defense support”. 

This latter type of assistance has now 
ended. Off-shore procurement payments 
are also rapidly tapering off, and dollar 
military expenditures in Europe are being 
reduced as base construction is com 
pleted, although they will remain at sub 
stantial levels as long as the United States 


maintains large ground and air contin 
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gents in Europe. Do these developments 
foreshadow new economic problems to 
be faced by NATO coalition diplomacy ? 
Unless there is to be a substantial increase 
in the magnitude of the efforts beyond 
their present scale, this seems doubtful. 
NATO certainly does face serious prob- 
lems in maintaining adequate military 
strength. These problems, however, are 
primarily in the political and military 
spheres. There are first the uncertainties 
as to a sound strategy to deal with 
changed weapons technology, and a 
sound political posture to deal with al- 
tered Soviet attitudes. Apart from the 
special case of diversion of French forces 
to North Africa, the general tendency for 
NATO military efforts to flag reflects 
primarily a political evaluation that the 
risk is less, rather than economic limita- 
tions as such. Since the leading partner, 
the United States, has reduced its own 
national security expenditures by twenty 
percent from the 1953 peak, a different 
attitude on the part of the other members 
could hardly be expected. 


VII. Economic Cooperation in the 
Non-Military Field 

So much for the economic aspects of 
the NATO military effort. What of 
NATO's potential economic role in other 
fields? Does this coalition have a real 
sphere for economic action apart from 
the direct repercussions of defense? Cer- 
tainly the Atlantic community has com- 
mon interests in the economic field, just 
as it has common cultural and common 
political interests over and beyond the 
immediate defensive task. NATO in- 
cludes most of the major trading nations 
of the free world, the principal potential 
sources of capital and technical skill for 
assistance to accelerated development in 
under-developed areas, and the main cen- 
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ters for possible organized countering of 
Soviet economic offensives. Moreover, 
there is the Treaty commitment in Arti- 
cle Il under which the members are to 
“seek to eliminate conflict in their inter- 
national economic policies and [to] en- 
courage economic collaboration: between 
any or all of them”. 

Despite repeated initiatives, however, 
including an exhaustive review by a min- 
isterial committee in 1951 under Cana- 
dian Foreign Minister Pearson, Article 
II has never resulted in significant action 
by NATO as such. This is not because 
the members are averse to 
collaboration, but rather because the ap- 


economic 


propriate grouping of nations for specific 
cooperative purposes has thus far never 
coincided with NATO. 
smaller, as in the case of Benelux or the 
European Coal and Steel Community, or 
it is larger, as in the cases of the OEEC 
(which includes Switzerland, Sweden, 
Austria, and Ireland, as well as the 
NATO powers), the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, or the International Monetary 
Fund. Several of the members cooperate 


Either it is 


with south and southeast Asian countries 
in the Colombo Plan. There is no lack 
of institutional frameworks for making 
among At- 


To force the 


economic cooperation the 
lantic nations a reality. 
work now carried on by these other in- 
ternational organizations into the mold 
of NATO's fifteen-nation membership 


would sacrifice some of the assets of the 


more appropriate membership groupings 


without any corresponding gains. 

The inappropriateness of NATO as an 
instrument for administering aid to un 
derdeveloped nations seems especially 
clear. Here is a coalition designed under 
cold war conditions primarily for collec 


tive defense against Soviet aggression. 
Most of the under-developed nations of 
south and southeast Asia and the middle 
east have made it eminently clear that 
they wish at all costs to avoid taking 
sides in the cold war. If additional inter 
national organization is called for in this 


field, surely it must be on a basis includ 


‘ing both aiding and recipient nations, 


and free from direct association with col 
lective military defense. 

The means by which NATO could 
make a real contribution, in the economic 
no less than in the political domain, is 
through the concerting of common strat 
egy. NATO is an anti-Soviet alliance, 
and there is no need to disguise this fact 
Until Soviet 
expansionist 


or to be ashamed of it. 
communism has lost its 
drive, such an alliance is a very healthy 
thing for freedom in the world. If Soviet 
expansionism takes the form of politi 
cally motivated trade tactics, bartering 
capital equipment and technical assist 
ance on easy terms against whatever 
surpluses are troubling under-developed 
countries, this form of economic warfare 
may indeed call for concerted counter 
action by the west. What more appro 
priate grouping than NATO exists to 
gather the facts, review the alternative 
actions, and formulate a response in com 
mon? This is not an operating function 
It is essentially one of joint policy devel 
opment. NATO has the proper mem 
bership for such a role precisely because 
it is at least an embryonic political as 
well as a military coalition. Where eco 
nomic issues have strong political over 
tones, they can be discussed freely in 
NATO while other organizations may 
be inhibited by the desire of some mem 
bers to maintain a stance of unblemished 
neutrality. 


Nor is the need for joint policy-making 
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simply a matter of responding to Soviet 
initiatives. The common interests of the 
western world, of which NATO is the 
principal organized political expression, 
may be attacked from other quarters. 
There are substantial arguments on both 
sides of the question whether NATO 
could have been a suitable forum for con- 
certing policy in the Suez crisis. In this 
writer's judgment, the balance is clearly 
in favor. This episode is a classic case 
of a joint political and economic problem 
where full and secret consultation at the 
earliest stage could have avoided false 
starts and public cleavages among allies 
with a basic community of interest— 
cleavages which may have damaging 
repercussions for years to come. Such 
consultation in NATO would not pre- 
clude the subsequent concerting of policy 
with other friendly countries. Nor would 
it imply the use of NATO itself as a 
negotiating instrument. On the contrary, 
one of the central points for discussion 
would have been the best means of secur- 
ing maximum outside support for any 
desired course of action. 

Still more important than defense 
against any kind of outside pressure— 
military, political, or economic; Soviet or 
other—is the possibility of affirmative 
western The Atlantic com- 
munity contains not only the most eco- 
nomically productive the 
world, but also its greatest reservoir of 
trained manpower and of the disciplined 
but creative imagination which thrives in 
open societies. If the west is to emerge 
from this gloomy and dangerous twen- 
tieth century not in decline but in re- 
newed vigor, it must find ways of 
harmonizing its interests with other parts 
of the world, notably the vast under- 
developed regions. This is a challenge 
in ideas and in fundamental policies, on 


initiatives. 


nations of 
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which no single nation holds a monopoly 
of wisdom. NATO's possible role here 
is admittedly a difficult one to chart, not 
least in the economic field. But if the 
concept of an Atlantic community is to 
become more than a meaningless phrase, 
some way must be found of jointly assess- 
ing its position and prospects and of 
feeding back to the member governments 
ideas from whatever source on the con- 
structive use of its position of natural 
leadership. 


VIIL Conclusion 


In conclusion, a few points may be 
distilled from the NATO experience in 
First, the multi- 
lateral processes of consultation, confron- 
tation, and negotiation did contribute to 
building up the economic foundations of 
the common defense effort, to some 
spreading of the burdens, and to mini- 
mizing the consequent economic disloca- 
tions. Secondly, the members came 
increasingly to realize that for a peace- 
time semi-mobilization defense effort 
falling very short of maximum physical 
possibilities, the economic resources in- 
volved are fungible. This implies that 
physical efforts should be concentrated 
where they can be secured at the lowest 


economic cooperation. 


real cost, and the form of resource trans- 
ferred to make up the differences is a 
matter of secondary importance. Unfor- 
tunately, the logic of this principle was 
never fully explained to publics or par- 
liaments, especially in the United States. 

Thirdly, the economic aspects of coali- 


tion diplomacy were not put to a really 
severe test. This is simply because the 
magnitude of the actual efforts never 
came to involve very serious economic 


adjustments. Had they been substan- 
tially larger, the problems of economy of 
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effort and equity in burden-sharing 


would surely have required a higher de- 
gree of cooperation and a more adequate 
joint attack on standardization, elimina- 
tion of waste, and specialization in de- 


fense production. 

Finally, the great disparity in economic 
resources between the United States and 
any of the other members simplified 
many of the coalition’s problems but ag- 
gravated some others. It permitted the 
distribution of bilateral aid and the use of 
such devices as off-shore procurement to 
substitute for what otherwise would have 
required intensive joint planning and 
difficult multilateral negotiation in the 
coalition. On the other hand, it meant 
that some of the smaller nations were 


inclined to limit their contributions be- 
cause their marginal efforts, even if 
pushed to the point of involving major 
internal dislocations, would be tiny by 
comparison with what the United States 
could obviously take in its stride. 

At the same time, this disparity in 
resources posed unique problems for the 
largest partner. The quality of the coali 
tion’s performance depends more than 
anything else on the kind of leadership 
given by the United States. NATO will 
be able to succeed as a forum for strategy- 
making in the economic and _ political 
fields in the future, just as it succeeded 
in the military build-up, only if we 
choose to make genuine use of it to these 
ends, 
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L. Causes of the NATO “Crisis” 


It is no secret from even the most cur- 
sory reader of the daily press that NATO 
has of late been undergoing what is com- 
monly referred to as a “crisis”. Four 
factors seem to me crucial components 
of the difficult problems with which the 
fifteen nations are wrestling. 

First, foremost, and most obvious is the 
changed Soviet behavior since the death 
of Stalin. The changes involve shifts 
both in techniques and in directions of 
Russian policy. While not neglecting 


the ingredients of national military 
power—in fact, accelerating the produc 
tion of what might be called the upward 
limit weapons—the present Kremlin ox 
cupants have for some time been laying 
more stress on economic, cultural, and 
psychological blandishments to attain 
their objectives. Equally clear is the focus 
of their attention on the near and middle 
east, coupled with efforts to introduce 
maneuverability into their relations with 
While there is western 


Soviet 


western Europe. 


agreement that behavior has al 
tered and a consensus on what constitutes 
the alteration, arguments—mostly polite, 
frequently unpublicized—continue over 


the quéstion of whether shifts in Russian 


policy mean equivalent shifts in short 


and long-range intentions. It may be 


fair to say that America’s European allies, 
with the possible exception of Great 
Britain, do not hold with the same con 
viction as does the United States to the 


Epoan S. Fusniss, Ja., is Associate Professor of 


Politics at Princeton University and a member of 


the Board of Editors of this journal, This article 


thesis that the ultimate Soviet goal is 
communization of the world and, equally 
important, that in pursuit of this goal the 
Soviet Union will not shrink from using 
military and quasi-military techniques 
whenever and wherever “free world” 
weakness creates favorable opportunities. 
The European desire to impute funda- 
mental changes to Soviet behavior stems 
in large part from strong popular pres- 
sure for higher standards of living. Re- 
quirements of indefinitely prolonged 
sacrifices in consumers goods to military 
preparedness are difficult to accept in the 
absence of a clear, immediate Soviet 
threat, and doubtless expectation of this 
reaction entered communist calculations 
of advantages to be derived from an os 
tensibly “soft” European policy. 

A second factor in the NATO “crisis” 
stems directly from recent developments 
in military technology. These may be 
summarized as nuclear power, nucleat 


While the 


Soviet Union and the United States con 


diversity, and nuclear parity. 


tinue to produce, test, and stockpile hy- 
drogen bombs with a destructive capacity 
to stagger the imagination if we took 
time and forced ourselves to think about 
it (which for the most part we do not) 
they are also involved in deathly com 
petition to turn out accurate ballistics 
missiles of medium and inter-continental 
range. The nuclear strength of each has, 
what 


furthermore, been manifested in 


are called with unconscious irony “tacti 
is based on a paper delivered at a conference on 


modern France, Brandeis University, June 14-17, 


1956 
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cal” atomic weapons—small bombs, can- 
non shells, etc. Finally it is widely 
believed that each nation now has the 
capacity to retaliate in kind to a hydro- 
gen bomb attack. I have heard that 
American military leaders look on “par- 
ity” and “stalemate” as nasty words, and 
they may in fact be technically inexact 
in that the two countries are not and will 
never be either exactly equal in nuclear 
power or halted in the development of 
more efficient means of destroying life. 
But the point is that, as with post-Stalin 
Russian behavior, there is general west- 
ern recognition of what has happened 
with considerably less agreement on the 
implications for western allied policy. 
Third is the still-continuing problem 
of west German rearmament. The con- 
stitution of a west German army in the 
strength desired by both the United 
States and SHAPE has been retarded far 
beyond the pessimistic fears of the 
United States and the optimistic hopes of 
France. In Germany, political contro- 
versy and popular lack of enthusiasm, if 
not antipathy, regarding a new military 
establishment have been added to dis- 
agreement over the role and mission of 
German forces if and when they are 
finally made ready. Thus the subject has 
become at one time a prime cause and 
significant effect of the NATO crisis. 
The French record of prolonged procras- 
tination and ultimate rejection of the 
European Defense Community as a de- 
vice for rearming west Germany is so 
well known that in a sense it obscures the 
contemporary and future lines of rela 
tionship sought between France and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
The final factor is peculiar to France 
itself. It concerns the attempt to pacify 
Algeria by military as well as by political 
means. The diversion of French troops 
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to North Africa, with the nominal ap- 
proval of SHAPE, is only part of the 
Included in the disastrous chain 
the 


story. 
of consequences are following, 
among many others: a substantial dimi 
nution in French contingents assigned to 
NATO command, a weakening of thei 
readiness and capabilities, an attendant 
decline in French prestige within the or 
ganization, an equivalent fear of the pre 
ponderance of German strength and 
influence in western Europe as German 
military units appear on the scene, an 
increasing financial inability to meet the 
continuing requirements of modern ar 
mament in an era of bewilderingly rapid 
obsolescence, cleavages within the execu 
tive 
political 
either stability or competence, fear of 


coalition, further weakening of 


institutions not notable for 
augmented American ues with Germany 
and an aggravated national inferiority 
complex. 
unsuccessful in its Algerian venture, giv 


Yet withal, France is to date 


ing rise to suspicion that, just as in Indo 
China, the melancholy choice which may 
ultimately be forced upon it will be 
among methods of losing. 


II. Loosening Alliance Bonds 


My contention—and I do not claim to 


be alone in this—is that the aforemen 
tioned four factors have necessarily en 
tailed a loosening of the bonds of the 
multi-national alliance. This, | submit, 
is what all the palaver has been about 
during the past year or more. If no 
changes were apparent in NATO or if 
nobody cared very much what changes 
took place, one could dismiss the items 
I have mentioned with a shrug of the 
shoulders and leave to academic theorists 
—primarily the historians, luxuriating in 
their method of ex post facto rationaliza 
tion—the task of unravelling the threads. 
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But the alliance has been loosened, and 
we do care, all of us, that is, who live in 
countries determined to remain out of 
the clutches of international communism. 

The loosening has a three-fold aspect. 
First, the participants have acquired a 
degree of initiative which was certainly 
not theirs between 1948 and 1953, the 
period when it recurrently appeared that 
the Soviet Union would strike directly 
and militarily at western Europe. All 
too naturally countries view the new sit- 
uation as a double opportunity: to argue 
inside and outside the framework of the 
organization their points of view on 
problems the answers to which are pro- 
foundly in dispute, and simultaneously 
and for the purpose of lending weight 
to their arguments, to seck to broaden 


and deepen the area of initiative which 


has become theirs. Also it must not be 
forgotten that for its European members 
NATO has always been closely linked to 
domestic politics, especially so in France 
and Italy. Partisan overtones among the 
democratic groups, muted during the 
years of great continental insecurity, have 
tended to emerge and burgeon when 
Soviet pressure relaxed and opportunities 
presented themselves to win substantial 
political as well as national advantages. 

Moreover, all the factors enumerated 
above have participating 
countries to seck to increase their con- 
tacts with the Soviet Union. In part the 
motive is to test hypotheses concerning 
Soviet intentions, in part to assist in the 
search for solutions to perplexing na- 
tional problems, in part to keep abreast 
of others so engaged and thus to avoid 
the accusation of keeping the freeze on 
the cold war and the metallic content of 
the iron curtain high. But whatever the 
motives are, it is hardly deniable that the 


bonds of NATO have been loosened 


encouraged 
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thereby; the repeated warnings ema- 
nating from military headquarters attest 
to this interpretation. 

Finally, a loosening has resulted from 
the proliferation of NATO machinery 
and activity. Inherent here also is some 
degree of irony. It took years—years of 
continuing crisis—to evolve that machin- 
ery and regularize that activity. It took 
people skilled in the art of political com- 
promise, adept at reconciling the impera- 
tives of military circumstances with 
economic capacity and political will. 
Just when the period of relative stability 
seemed at hand, however, powerful 
voices were raised saying that the organi- 
zation was not providing an answer to a 
profoundly changed situation. Equally 
influential were those who suddenly dis- 
covered what might be called the “dy- 
namics” of NATO. In the words of 
Secretary of State Dulles, “an organiza- 
tion of this kind either grows or tends 
to dry up”. Does it resemble in this 
respect, one might ask parenthetically, 
the dynamic qualities of international 
communism or Soviet totalitarianism? 
More significant for present purposes, 
however, are other questions concerning 
the organization: Grow how? Grow 
where? Grow with what nourishment? 

Against the foregoing background, the 
requirements which it seems to me 
France now secks to place on NATO 
and thereby on the United States appear 
in sharp focus. They may be discussed 
under two general headings: 1) re-exami- 
nation of the implications of NATO's 
strategic military concept, and 2) altera- 
tions of structure in the direction of 
problem-solving. 


Ill. NATO’s Strategic Doctrine 
It is well known that the transferral of 
diversified nuclear capabilities to western 
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Europe has led NATO's military leaders 
to revise the official strategic concept for 
One of the clear- 
est expressions of the present thinking is 
given by General J. Lawton Collins, 
United States member of the Standing 
Group of NATO. “The enemy”, he 


says, 


the defense of the area. 


may ... disperse and dig in his forces, 
but to get ahead he must move. Further- 
more, if he is to make any rapid progress 
through or over the defender’s obstacles, 
he must concentrate. When he concen- 
trates, he at once presents a highly profit- 
able target for the defender’s tactical 
atomic weapons... The aggressor can 
thus be placed between the horns of an 
atomic dilemma. He cannot break 
through the elastic defense unless he con- 
centrates; but if he does concentrate, he 


If the de- 


fender is prepared ahead of time to make 


faces atomic destruction. . 


an attack by air—when the attacker 
makes his first offensive move—on the 
aggressor’s airfields, on the key points on 
his comumnications lines and on his sup- 
ply and command installations, then the 
aggressor’s hopes of a rapid breakthrough 
of the defender’s deep zone of defense 
can be thwarted. . . 

In the months and years that lie ahead 
it may be necessary to concentrate largely 
on meeting the requirements for survival 
in the opening phase of a possible future 
war. It would be unsafe to assume that 
strategic atomic bombing would not be 
used by both sides. The side that could 
better survive the relatively brief opening 
phase of intensive atomic exchange would 
be certain of ultimate victory—pyrrhic 
NATO must, 


therefore, concentrate primarily on such 


though that would be. 


deterrents as counter-offensive airpower, 


Lawton Collins, “NATO: Still Vital 
April 1956 (Vol. 44, 


' General J 
for Peace,” Foreign Affairs, 
No. 3), p- 376, 377- 
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and the requisite minimum forces in 
being to provide the essential land, sea 
and air screen to protect NATO, Europe, 
Canada, and the United States.’ 


Combined exercises—of which Carte- 
blanche in west Germany was one—were 
efforts to test the efficacy of this concept. 
Leaving aside the complex military ques- 
tion of whether NATO and the United 
States actually have the requisite military 
capacity at the present time—and Gen- 
eral Collins agrees that there are serious 
deficiencies, arising especially from the 
absence of a German contribution to the 
ground-force shield—I should like to 
emphasize two key components. Not 
only will the defender—NATO—use tac 
tical atomic weapons, both on the ground 
and in the air, but also strategic atomic 
bombing, certainly by the Strategic Air 
Command and perhaps by the British, is 
contemplated as an indispensable, inte 
gral part of defense. 

Questioning of this concept, height- 
ened in volume and urgency by the 
exercises to which I have just referred, is 
by no means confined to France. But its 
implications perhaps reach closer to the 
heart of French and west German na 
tional security policies than to those of 
other participants, favored by distance, 
even though in the case of Great Britain 
that distance may be measured in min 
utes. Is war of this type possible, it is 
being asked, without the devastation of 
what is supposed to be defended? Gen 
eral Collins may in effect have replied 
when he used the word “pyrrhic” to de 
scribe the phrase “ultimate 
While Professor Arnold Wolfers answers 
in the conditional affirmative in the title 
of his article, “Can a War in Europe Be 
Limited?”,’ the “limited war” of which 


victory”. 


* Arnold Wolfers, “Can a War in Europe Be Lim 
ited?’ Yale Review, Winter 1956 (Vol. 45, No. 2), 
Pp. 214-228. 
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he speaks may well be viewed by Euro- 
peans as a holocaust of death and destruc- 
tion far worse than the “general” wars of 
1914-1918 and 1939-1945. 
The second question 
NATO's concept is closely 
linked to the first. It is bad enough if 
the military planning should be designed 
to lead inexorably to inadmissible con- 


concerning 
strategic 


sequences, but even worse is the accusa- 
tion that the type of war for which 
NATO is girding itself is becoming in- 
creasingly unlikely. Unlikely because 
the era of mutual nuclear deterrence is 
approaching, if it is not already at hand; 
unlikely since it may be presumed that 
the rulers of the Kremlin, whoever they 
may be and whatever may be the ulti- 
mate toward which they 
channel their state’s policies, have the 
minimum degree of rationality not to 


objectives 


commit personal and national suicide. 
Raymond Aron’ puts this second point 
succinctly: “Is it possible”, he asks, “to go 
on indefinitely preparing for a war that 
will never take place?” 

What solutions, however, do the for- 
mulators of this critique have to offer? 
What have they to put in the place of 
reliance massive retaliation and 
graduated deterrence to stop the Soviet 


Union? It is my distinct impression that 


upon 


the alternatives have not as yet been very 
logically formulated and that they entail 
for the most part advocacy of NATO 


policies which are primarily non-mili 
I wish to reserve most of the latter 


tary. 
for discussion under the second category, 
and to focus now on the military field. 

One line of approach argues a multi- 
ple-contingency Defense 
forces, it is said, should still be prepared 
to fight conventional, old-fashioned wars 


preparation. 


* Raymond Aron, ‘Europe and Air Power,”’ The Annail 


May 1955, P 


100 
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with conventional old-fashioned weapons 
so that the Soviet Union cannot place the 
alliance under the necessity of drawing 
up a cannon to destroy a mosquito, Un- 
less a more supple type of defense is 
worked out, it may be that piece-meal 
encroachments, possibly not involving 
Soviet troops at all, would cause NATO 
members to repudiate their obligations 
rather than answer such advances by 
agreeing to unleash tactical and strategic 
nuclear weapons. 

jut perhaps in Europe such proboscis 
probings are even less likely to be at- 
tempted by communism than full-scale 
aggression; perhaps there is little simi- 
larity between conditions in Europe and 
those in, say, Korea and Indo-China. 
Then say the critics (and perhaps I may 
be justly accused of introducing too 
much system into their analysis) what is 
needed above all is a coordinated plan to 
defend against quasi-military techniques 
peculiarly suitable to international com- 
munism. ‘The west may at the present 
time be most vulnerable to techniques of 
subversion, sabotage, and guerrilla war- 
fare, accelerating upward along the scale 
of force employed if introductory meth- 
ods produce favorable results. Particu- 
larly may this vulnerability exist along 
the frontier of the NATO area, in north- 
ern, central, southeastern Europe, and in 
the near east. Would these circumstances 
find the organization prepared to act 
speedily and effectively under Article 5 
of the North Atlantic Treaty, calling for 
such measures as may be necessary “to 
restore and maintain the security of the 
North Adlantic This 
may be addressed particularly to the 
United States, which is foremost in its 


area”? question 


of the American Academy of Political and Social Scrence 
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reliance on the deterrent effect of up- 
ward-limit nuclear weapons. 

Other answers seek to modify the con- 
templated military relationship within 
NATO. One, particularly appealing to 
the French and to substantial segments 
of opinion in west Germany, searches for 
ways to limit or perhaps to reverse the 
verdict on west German rearmament. 
Are these soldiers really needed, or, more 
mildly, will the liabilities which having 
them would entail outweigh their mili- 
tary contribution? If the reliance is on 
tactical and strategic nuclear power, and 
primarily on the deterrent quality of both 
in the hands of the United States, what 
benefit is to be derived from twelve, ten, 
six, two, one German divisions? Should 
the answer be that thereby some of the 
responsibility may be shifted from Amer- 
ican and British forces in Germany, then 
the even more poignant question is 
asked: What would become of the forces 
relieved of that responsibility? Would 
they add more power to the advance 
shield (if so, for what purpose?) or 
would they be reduced in strength if not 
in number of divisions and go home 
(the spectre of nuclear isolationism)? In 
other words, is NATO caught in the 
position of seeking German military 
strength as an end in itself, regardless of 
its contribution to the purposes, princi- 
ples, and precepts of western defense? 

A final proposition on the military 
level might be called a “spread-the- 
wealth-around” suggestion enunciated by 
important segments of French military 
opinion and by some French political 
opinion as well. Let the United States, 
this proposition says, not only provide 
more information to its NATO allies, 
but also let it furnish them with tactical 
atomic weapons and assist their produc- 
turning out some. 


tive resources in 
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Thereby the gap between the nuclear 
haves and have-nots would be narrowed. 
But why narrow this gap? Here the rea 
soning, obviously, is not usually made 
explicit. The have-nots then could hope 
ultimately to lessen their dependence on 
annual American 
military assistance. Also, should a mili- 
tary emergency arise, France might be 
able to decide for itself whether to 
accept or reject NATO's strategic con- 
cept. A pitiful weakness in manpower 
could, it is erroneously felt, be concealed. 
Perhaps, even more erroneously, military 
budgets could be reduced. Since France 
alone would, at least initially, be the pri 
mary beneficiary of this “spread-the- 
wealth-around” idea (surely it would not 
be applied to west Germany! ), the stand 
ing of France vis-d-vis her two partners 
comprising the collegium of 
NATO would be enhanced. Conversely, 
without greater American aid it is feared 
that prosperous, economically dynamic 
west Germany will be able to surmount 
the handicaps of raising an army and in- 
crease her lead over France by out- 
distancing the latter in peaceful nuclear 
technology. As with the Schuman Plan 
in the case of coal and steel, so do backers 


appropriations for 


senior 


of Euratom see international machinery 
acting to direct German development 
into channels beneficial to western Eu 
rope as a whole. 

Before passing to the question of alter- 
ations in structure, a final word needs to 
be said concerning the arguments over 
NATO's strategic concept and the posi- 
tive suggestions which are made in that 
connection. Both arguments and sugges 
tions not infrequently contain elements 
of incompatibility. Thus it is difficult to 
reconcile further nuclear diversification 
with lessened reliance on nuclear power 
in the event of an attack. The traces of 
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incompatibility, however, are only im- 
portant in their revelations of the loosen- 
ing bonds of the alliance which I men- 
tioned above. In part, of course, different 
ideas are advanced by different indiv‘«- 
uals and groups. But more fundamen- 
tally the suggestions illustrate a contem- 
which grips French 
policy-making, but which can also be 


porary malaise 


found to a greater or lesser extent in all 
other western countries, whose leaders 
are faced with an altered and possibly 
more dangerous international situation. 
Certainly no one in the United States 
who reads of deeply rooted inter-service 
disputes bubbling to the surface would 
attempt to argue that the demand for 
reexamination of heretofore accepted 
postwar military concepts is confined 


either to France or even to western 
Europe. 
And therefore another conclusion 


would also seem justified. Only if con- 
structive thought is impelled by this feel- 
ing of malaise, can modifications be 
made in military positions vital to the 
most delicately poised task the western 
‘world has ever faced: how to develop 
military might and maintain it over an 
indefinitely protracted period of time, 
not in order to fight a war, but to obviate 


If 


this seems platitudinous to readers of this 


the calamitous necessity of fighting. 


article, then they may make the most 
of it. 


IV. Suggested Structural Alterations 

The conclusion I have just presented 
is directly relevant to the alterations in 
structure which are sought, since the ob- 
jective’ of many proposals is to push 
NATO much further toward a problem- 
solving role. In this context the North 
Atlantic Treaty and NATO are viewed 
as essentially negative; they were called 
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into being by reason of the military 
weakness in a western Europe con- 
fronted by military power and aggressive 
intentions imputed to the Soviet Union. 
But now that western Europe is “pro- 
tected” by nuclear weapons and the 
American threat of massive retaliation, 
demands are made, and have for a long 
time been made by imaginative, articu- 
late French diplomacy, that the organi- 
zation do something positive about the 
basic problem of Europe: two non- 
European powers arming to the teeth 
and snarling at each other across the 
rigidifying frontier that splits the conti- 
nent in two. This demand, interestingly 
enough, finds the positions of the United 
States and of western European countries 
The latter have infre- 
quently accused the former of being im- 


reversed. not 
patient and of seeking quick solutions in 
international politics, whose basic charac- 
teristic is insoluble problems. While 
there are Americans who echo these com- 
plaints and lay the fault to our inexperi- 
ence in foreign relations, others see the 
European attitude as a manifestation of 
old-world weariness, if not decadence. 
Now, however, it would appear that off- 
cial American leadership, despite the 
campaign cries which brought it to 
with 
rangements that it not infrequently is 


power, is so content present ar- 
caught with nothing new to say to its 
allies, let alone to the uncommitted states 
of the middle east and southeast Asia. 
On the other hand, restiveness would 
seem a mild word to characterize Euro- 
pean, and even Canadian reactions to 
re-rung changes on old themes. 

In order to understand the types of 
alterations which are being suggested, it 
is necessary to be extremely careful for 
purposes of analysis in distinguishing 


three words frequently and confusingly 




















lumped together in expression and over- 
lapping, as will be shown below, in prac- 
tice. The three terms are alliance, or- 
ganization, and community. Alliance | 
would take to mean a written agreement 
between two or more states by the terms 
of which they agree to adopt certain 
measures, separately or together, in the 
event that certain circumstances arise. 
More formal than an entente, an alliance 
does not in and of itself necessarily pro- 
duce any international machinery. How- 
ever, the suddenness of war and the 
frailties of national policy-making have 
led nations, especially since World War 


II, to use the alliance form as the me- 


dium for establishing an organization. 
By this term I would take to mean a 
formal structure of some continuing 
operation, as distinguished from a con- 
ference, meeting on call and then dis- 
banding. Quite obviously an organization 
tends to bind the states involved more 
closely than does an alliance, if, that is, 
the organization is something more than 
a paper one. The significant develop- 
ment in the arrangements between the 
western powers has been the degree to 
which the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, founded on the Treaty, has 
gone beyond the latter’s provisions in 
planning and executing policies on an 
international basis. But I would none- 
theless argue that NATO is not as yet a 
community, for 1 would like to reserve 
that word for a situation in which a 
structure has within itself important de- 
cision-making powers accorded to it by 
states agreeing to be bound by and to 
implement decisions made in their name 
by the organs of the community. Thus 
a community would seem to entail a 
supra-national organization, resting upon 
truly trans-national popular identifica- 
tions which few existing organizations at 
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the present time reveal. I would argue 
that these distinctions are important, be- 
cause France has sought alterations in 
all three forms, and not infrequently its 
arguments with regard to one level of 
relations are answered, particularly by 
the United States, on an entirely different 
level. 

One category of official and unofficial 
statements is directed at this decision- 
making aspect of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. It grows directly 
out of the concern mentioned earlier over 
the military command's strategic doc- 
trine. When that doctrine is spelled out, 
fears arise that the full weight of western 
power will be committed almost auto- 
matically by SHAPE, working in close 
collaboration with an autonomous Amer- 
ican Strategic Air Command, since time 
is of the essence should communist forces 
launch an attack. Thus the carefully 
constructed political control over military 
decision might be bypassed in emer- 
gency. What is now being suggested, 
therefore, is that this political system be 
so strengthened that final decision as to 
the commitment of forces to combat will 
only be made by the proper authority: 
namely, national, civilian leadership. In 
this sense, therefore, the alteration of 
structure which is proposed is in the di- 
rection of tightening the political frame- 
work of the organization, and, to repeat, 
the motive is distrust of the doctrine 
which the military command has off- 
cially accepted. 

But the matter does not stop there. 
The same concern also manifests itself 
in demands that the responsible political 
leadership of the nations members of the 
alliance be likewise consulted in advance 
on issues arising for decision. The fear 
is not so much that the representatives, 
meeting regularly in Washington and 
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Paris, would decline to play their role, 
but that they would either be swept away 
by urgent military viewpoints most force- 
fully impressed upon them as “require- 
ments”, or that they would be placed in 
the position of legitimizing decisions ac- 
tually made elsewhere. And by “else- 
where” is meant not only the military 
structures of NATO, but also the 
United States government itself, espe- 
cially the secrecy-shrouded National Se- 
curity Council. Since the United States 
commands a practical monopoly of nu- 
clear capability, and since western Euro- 
pean defense rests in large part on an 
American military organization which is 
not subject or responsible to NATO, it 
must appear that large areas of decision 
affecting the national existence of west- 
ern European countries escape their effec- 
tive control. If this were the case, 
attributes of sovereignty would have been 
surrendered, not to the international or- 
ganization, which would make of it a 
security community, but to one of the 
nominally equal allies. This matter was 
perhaps of less concern when the Soviet 
threat was regarded as imminent and 
when nuclear diversity had not been at- 
tained by both west and east, but altered 
conditions have caused increasing atten- 
tion to be paid to it. A nation which 
finally refused to accept a European De- 
fense Community would naturally bog- 
gle at commitments implied in American 
nuclear power welded into a strategic 
concept of tactical and strategic nuclear 
bombardment. That this suggestion en- 
tails a weakening of the organization 
and as such may be viewed as running 
counter to the one previously mentioned 
is perhaps unjustified, since its level of 
operation would seem to be that of the 


* See, for example, Richard C. Snyder, Henry Bruck 
and Burton Sapin, Decision-Making As an Approach to 
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alliance, not of the organization. Hence, 
it might be possible to make both altera- 
tions simultaneously. 

Recent studies of decision-making with 
respect to foreign policy’ have high- 
lighted the importance of information 
circulating within the decision-making 
system. This point has particular appli- 
cability to the present condition of 
NATO. One of the primary concerns 
of NATO has been to increase the flow 
of information with regard to national 
military capacities and intentions. The 
device of the Annual Review, as Lord 
Ismay points out in NATO: The First 
Five Years, has succeeded in making 
available plans and conditions formerly 
guarded zealously by individual states. 
This information is then used, not only 
to draw up plans, but also actually to 
alter in the direction desired by the or- 
ganization national policies in both mili- 
tary and economic fields. The great gap, 
however, has been information respect- 
ing American nuclear capabilities and 
intentions. Restrictions placed by na- 
tional statute and interpretive behavior 
by United States leadership are recog- 
nized by many as being a major obstacle 
to the acceptance by European allies of 
centralized decisions. It is certainly true 
that as the years have passed American 
barriers to information have been signifi- 
cantly lowered or circumvented. How- 
ever, it is equally true that the process 
has not gone far enough fast enough to 
satisfy America’s partners. A sense of 
urgency is imparted to the search for a 
solution to this problem of information 
by NATO's increasing reliance on diver- 
sified nuclear weapons and also by the 
frequently confusing statements emana- 
ting from American statesmen concern- 
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ing our national intentions. Therefore it 
is natural to find France in the forefront 
of those making and reiterating sugges- 
tions for a greater sharing of information 
between participants in the organization, 
and, as shown above, France is here talk- 
ing directly to the United States. 

The final type of change is suggestions 
for adding to the areas of official concern 
to the alliance. Much talk, considerable 
heat, and little light has been generated 
on this point recently, and not for the 
first time. Most attention has been given 
Article Il, which speaks of “economic 
collaboration”, but 1 wish to leave this 
until the end, lest it obscure what seem 
to me to be more important demands. 
Foremost have been suggestions that the 
alliance structure be used to concert na- 
tional policy. As one example there was 
Foreign Minister Pineau’s complaint, 
made last March, that there was no 
common Anglo-American-French policy 
throughout the world. The Foreign 
Minister went on to cite Algeria, the 
Baghdad Pact, and South Vietnam as 
horrible examples. 

What lies behind this complaint, and 
what is meant by “concerting” policy? 
Quite clearly France is seeking ways of 
increasing her influence on British and 
American policies outside Europe, in 
other words of compensating somewhat 
for the decreasing validity of her claims 
to be a nation with world-wide respon- 
sibilities and world-wide power. France 
likewise secks to bring Great Britain and 
the United States into closer appreciation 
of France’s view of the present interna- 
tional situation, which is a point broader 
and less nationally centered than the 
natural French desire to gain Anglo- 
American support for French policies 


* John Foster Dulles, “Developing NATO in Peace,” 
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since there are now many areas in which 
France does not have direct influence and 
direct interests to support. It is likewise 
apparent that “concerting” policy may 
mean a number of things, beginning 
with information communicated as to 
viewpoints and intentions, including dis- 
cussion of lines of agreement and dis- 
agreement, and, most close to the narrow 
meaning of the term, the hammering out 
of a common policy binding on all three 
senior members in meeting non-Euro- 
pean and Europe-related problems. 

It then becomes clear that the level of 
this suggestion is that primarily of the 
alliance, not of either the organization or 
of the community. However, it must 
speedily be pointed out that both France 
and the United States are conducting a 
dialogue ‘on this subject in which both 
frequently use the word community and 
each means a different thing thereby. 
Because France, now as in the past, 
wishes to involve both Great Britain and 
the United States more deeply in western 
European affairs, French leaders speak 
often of the “North Atlantic Commu- 
nity”. Secretary of State Dulles, on the 
other hand, while agreeing to explore 
broadened activities of NATO, has said, 
as in his April 1956 address to the Asso- 
ciated Press: “All NATO members 
would, I think, agree that NATO should 
not attempt to represent the totality of 
our policies.” Since it is quite obvious 
that NATO could not do so unless it be- 
came in fact a supra-national entity, his 
words must, I believe, be read as a warn- 
ing that there are definite limits to 
American willingness to indulge in this 
“concert-of-policy” process. This inter- 
pretation is strengthened by the Secre- 
tary’s remarks later in the same speech. 
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“The NATO members believe in the 
principle of consultation between allies 
and at our council meetings we are in- 
creasingly practicing that consultation. 
{1 might add parenthetically that this 
would seem to imply the minimal mean- 
ing of concert given above.| But every 
NATO country has, of course, certain 
vital national interests that may some- 
times require independent judgment. 
Some of us have grave world-wide re- 
sponsibilities that cannot be effectively 
discharged unless there is a capability of 
prompt decision and corresponding ac- 
tion. Our consultations must be designed 
to assure essential harmony in our view- 
point on fundamentals. [Then comes 
the most direct statement of American 
views.| But the processes of consultation 
should never enmesh us in a procedural 
web so that we fall victim to the ability 
of despotisms to act suddenly and with 
all their might.” 

When Dulles speaks of “community”, 
he means increased cooperation among 
western European states. ‘Toward this 
movement the United States would re- 
main a sympathetic friend and generous 
purveyor of assistance, but not a member, 
more aloof perhaps, but standing in 
fundamentally the same position for 
fundamentally the same reasons as Great 
Britain. Witness, for example, Britain's 
familiar maneuverings regarding Eura- 
tom and, directly in the military sphere 
of NATO, that country’s insistence on a 
separate air defense system. Unlike 
Britain, however, the United States is all 
for some European countries’ proceeding 
as speedily as possible with the develop- 
ment of their community along func- 
tional lines. In the same address as that 
just cited Dulles said: “We believe in the 
closer integration of some Western Euro- 
pean countries, such as is represented by 
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the coal and steel community, by the 
Western European Union, which is 
created by the new Brussels treaty, and 
by the prospective development of what 
is called ‘Euratom’, the proposed organi- 
zation in which the same countries that 
are members of the coal and steel com- 
munity would apply community princi- 
ples to the development of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. Such European 
integration and the development of 
NATO are complementary and not 
mutually exclusive processes.” 

By far the most concrete and at the 
same time the most difficult French effort 
has been to involve the alliance in its 
Algerian imbroglio. Algeria is covered 
by the terms of the Treaty, but, as men- 
tioned earlier, successfully eludes NATO 
supervision, While the French are by 
no means in agreement among them- 
selves as to what their national policy 
should be in North Africa, they are more 
united on the attitude they wish NATO 
to adept. They wish the members to 
accept the thesis that France fights not on 
behalf of outmoded, nineteenth century 
colonialism or even for herself alone, but 
for the west, for the free world, in com- 
bating an extension of the general na- 
tionalistic offensive which so troubles 
Britain and the United States in the near 
east. Once this thesis is accepted, then 
there can be no questioning of the diver- 
sion of French troops from Europe, no 
legitimate complaints over the use of 
military equipment furnished France as 
part of western defense. Quite the con- 
trary. Alliance members should force the 
NATO military command to help 
France, among other ways by changing 
what the French regard as an unrealistic 
“yardstick” for measuring the degree of 
readiness of the substitute forces put 
under NATO, by not pressing for a mili- 
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tary budget or for a military organization 
which France, under present trying cir- 
cumstances, can simply not afford, and 
by not rushing the Germans into uni- 
form. French success, if any, in this en- 
deavor, is not apparent. NATO military 
commanders continue to worry aloud 
about the serious deterioration in French 
military power in Europe; the organiza- 
tion continues to allocate to France what 
is regarded as her share of the rearma- 
ment burden; alliance members, instead 
of wishing France well in the military 
struggles with the Algerians, continue 
suggestively to salute France for nego- 
tiating the independence of Tunisia and 
Morocco. For France it may be Indo- 
China over again, but for the United 
States the situations are not comparable 
except in their common revelation con- 
cerning French inability to hold its over- 
seas territories either by negotiation or by 
force. 

As mentioned earlier, by far the great- 
est controversy has arisen over the exten- 
sion of the alliance into non-military 
fields. And, as also mentioned earlier, 
this is not the first time. In fact, when- 
ever dissatisfaction with NATO reaches 
a certain level, a crescendo of voices is 
heard talking about “activating Article 
Il”. The fact that for the United States 
Article Il was by way of being a polite, 
formal genuflection in the direction of 
regional arrangements, a sort of reflex 
action conditioned by both the Brussels 
Pact and the Bogot4 Charter, and the 
fact that previous efforts to “activate” it 
had been fruitless, did not prevent a repe- 
tition of the old refrain before the latest 


Council meeting. In France, Great 


*The choice of the words “Atlantic Community”’ 
can hardly have been accidental, One may surmise 


that other possibilities, such as ‘‘alliance’’, ‘‘treaty’’, 
or “‘pact’’ were avoided in order to give an appearance 
of solidarity to the organization and of making it 
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Britain, and Canada among official cir- 
cles. in the United States among the 
“usually reliable sources” similar talk was 
heard. But when the Council met, a 
curious thing happened: not only did the 
talk abruptly subside, but the same na- 
tional leaders fell over themselves re- 
emphasizing that the primary goal of 
NATO was military. From the Council 
meeting, moreover, came a very familiar 
maneuver, the appointment of a commit- 
tee to advise “on ways and means to 
improve and extend cooperation in the 
non-military field and to develop greater 
unity within the Atlantic Community”. 
It is in no wise intended to deprecate the 
ability of the energetic Mr. Pearson of 
Canada or his colleagues, Messrs, Lange 
and Martino of Norway and Italy, re- 
spectively, to state that those familiar 
with organized political behavior would 
hardly be surprised if the Council’s ac- 
tion turns out to be a device to put a hot 
issue in storage until it has cooled off or 
been forgotten. 

With their characteristic flair the 
French came up with the most imagina- 
tive proposal, one which, by increasing 
the economic content of NATO's delib- 
erations, would thereby serve to in- 
volve the United States more closely in 
French objectives beyond the confines of 
NATO's military jurisdiction. As pre- 
sented by Foreign Minister Pineau, “the 
French Government hopes that the 
members of the NATO Council will 
agree to propose to the United Nations 
the creation of an Agency for World 
Economic Development”. Apparently 
what was contemplated was that NATO 
members initially would reach agree- 
appear that the task of the committee would be in fact 
to tighten bonds between countries already involved in 


the imtimat hip implied by the word ‘‘Com- 
munity’’. 
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ment among themselves as to the nature 
of this agency, the amount of money each 
would contribute, and, having done this, 
form a NATO bloc in the UN to vote 
the idea through the General Assembly. 
To characterize the Council's reception to 
this idea as cool might be to understate 
the chilliness of the atmosphere, but this 
did not deter M. Pineau from attempting 
to peddle the idea of UN supervision 
over world economic development to the 
Russians—seemingly with similar 
sults, 

Almost to a man American military 
and economic leaders that 
NATO cannot and should not broaden 
its structural foundations to include eco- 
nomic and cultural activities. This does 
not necessarily mean, however, that noth- 
ing will be done or that nothing must be 
done in the non-military field. Again 
the key to a possible solution—and per- 
haps this belongs in the New Yorker's 
“clouded crystal ball department”—lies 
in the distinction between alliance, or- 


re- 


believe 


ganization, and community. The relative 
looseness of the first may make it a suit- 
able avenue for the exchange of informa- 
tion on problems of concern to a majority 
of the members, Within the alliance the 
area of agreement can also be explored 
as well as the varying commitments 
which each of the fifteen nations would 
be prepared to undertake. Decisions 
reached within the alliance could then 
logically be implemented by other exist- 
ing organizations, leaving NATO free to 
concentrate upon military problems. By 
following this partially informal proce- 
dure and by separating consultation from 
implementation of decisions the very sub- 

‘As outlined by the Foreign Minister, the various 
organs of the agency would include an executive com 
mittee composed of donors and donees, a bank or fund 


to receive money and disburse it to various United 
Nations programs, a commercial clearinghouse to buy 
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stantial difficulty arising from the fact 
that non-members such as Sweden and 
Switzerland may have much to con- 
tribute in the economic field while mem- 
bers such as Iceland and Greece may 
have little or nothing might be circum- 
vented. The role of the alliance, then, 
is to formalize and intensify the normal 
instruments of national diplomacy. Only 
through some such flexible procedure, it 
would seem, could the viewpoints of 
countries such as France be reconciled 
with those of the United States. After 
all, it would seem to me that the essence 
of the French demand is that the balance 
of western statecraft be shifted substan- 
tially from the military side, not that 
NATO be scrapped, diminished in effec- 
tiveness, or forcibly altered into some- 
thing it was never meant to be. Stated 
thus, the French objective may not be 
irreconcilable with that of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles, both of whom recognize the ur- 
gent need for non-military policies to 
meet the changed nature of the Soviet 
Challenge. 


V. Assessment: The Role of France 

At the risk of shocking those who have 
read books and articles about the French 
Fourth Republic, I should like to con- 
clude with mention of some of the post- 
tive contributions implicit in the French 
relationship to NATO. It seems to me 
that the disabilities of France have so 
often been exposed that they need no 
further disinterring from me. I also 
believe that the inconsistencies of French 
arguments must likewise be apparent, as 
for example the desire to make of 
and sell surpluses of the countries receiving aid, a 
technical institute, and a bureau of statistics. The text 
of Pineau’s address to the NATO Council has been 
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NATO a less military instrument and 
hence more compatible with recent 
Soviet behavior in such non-European 
areas as the near east while simultane- 
ously seeking to involve the organization 
in the only military conflict now raging 
in the world—that in Algeria, which the 
French are the first to point out is in- 
fected with many of the same conditions 
troubling the Arab states. 

Apart from geography, what assets 
does France offer? Possibly an economy 
at long last shaking off self-imposed, 
stagnating shackles, but this complex 
point should be left to more competent 
commentators. First, | would mention 
an imaginative diplomacy constantly 
pressured by internal difficulties to pro- 
duce new ideas and adapt old ones. 
“Brilliant” is the adjective I would apply 
to the diplomacy of the Fourth Republic, 
whether, the head of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs be Bidault, Schuman, 
Mendés-France, or Pineau. There is no 
reason to expect a stultification of that 
diplomacy, and the French position in 
NATO puts the full benefit of it on dis- 
play within the western alliance. 

Secondly, I would return to the con- 
cept of community and argue that France 
has learned much concerning the meth- 
ods by which lasting trans-national com- 
munity must be built. It is certainly true 
that the relationship between France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Western Euro- 
pean Union, and NATO is far from 
precise, far from stabilized, far from 


satisfactory. But perhaps this is inevi- 


table, since the processes of community 
building must be undertaken on so many 
different levels and have so very far to go 
before the goal is reached. Perhaps the 
goal is unattainable in the present gen- 
eration; perhaps indeed the desirable 
stopping point is somewhere short of 
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community. These are problems which 
demand statesmanship of the highest 
order, and in their solution French lead- 
ership will, 1 believe, be fully apparent. 

Thirdly, France still views herself as an 
interpreter of western Europe, including 
Italy, to Great Britain and, above all, to 
the United States. Not by accident did 
the ties between Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg and France become 
speedily tightened after World War II. 
Not by accident did France and Italy so 
quickly replace the enmity of the war 
with close friendship. French weakness 
has prevented that country from com- 
pletely fulfilling the role which her 
neighbors hoped she would be able to 
play, but the French organizational posi- 
tion as one of NATO's Senior Three 
places upon her this responsibility of 
continental interpreter—interpreter both 
ways—which she will continue to recog- 
nize and discharge. 

Fourthly, France feels that she can 
make a special contribution with relation 
to the problem of Germany. Not infre- 
quently it seems that the United States 
has no German policy except Adenauer. 
Despite appearances to the contrary, der 
Alte will not live forever, and there is 
considerable evidence that his grip is 
slackening at once on German political 
institutions, on the executive coalition 
which he heads, and on his Christian 
Democratic Party. The succession period 
may be both protracted and confused, 
and during this time NATO will neces- 
sarily have to rely more, relatively speak 
ing, on France. French plans for dealing 
with west Germany have at times been 
neither acceptable to France's allies nor 
capable of unilateral implementation. 
The same may not be equally the case 
for new ideas developed in the future, 
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however, when the trio of objectives— 
German unification, European security, 
and disarmament—simultancously press 
for decisions as to priority of approach 
and policies of solution. 

Fifthly, France desires to continue in 
the role of two-way interpreter between 
the west and the Soviet Union. By this 
I emphatically do not mean that France 
can provide the nucleus of a third force 
between the two super-powers; respon- 
sible French leadership no longer has 
such aspirations. On the other hand, the 
record of east-west conferences has 
shown that a certain French detachment 
from the west, coupled with French 
diplomatic initiative and imagination, 
can do more to impress the Soviet Union 
with the strength of the western resolve 
and the non-aggressive intentions of the 
coalition than Great Britain and the 
United States can do alone. Reciprocally, 
unless the United States believes it has 
a monopoly of wisdom, France, as senior 
continental member of the alliance can 
continue to perform an indispensable 
service to the west as interpreter of So- 
viet behavior, Caught in the web of 
ideological determinism as the explana- 
tion for Soviet actions, the United States 
will continue, as this article has argued, 
to benefit from being forced to listen to 
demands that the alliance is justified only 
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as it contributes to the building of world 
peace and security. j 

Finally, French individualism, cause of 
so much internal disability, may be an 
asset to NATO. The ordering of French 
life, as interpreted by French leadership, 
serves as a constant reminder to the or- 
ganization that it is impossible to recon- 
cile individual freedom with militarized 
government. Western interpretations of 
the postwar Soviet threat have led in- 
dividual countries, including the United 
States, to take long strides, including 
some which were certainly avoidable, in 
that direction. Nor, as this article has 
sought to show, has NATO, which is, 
after all, primarily an embodiment of 
national patterns of action, been immune 
from the trend in this direction. Yet 
surely enforced conditions are not to be 
regarded as a satisfactory way of life; no 
intelligent military leader regards with 
equanimity the abdication of civilian 
leadership in the preservation of individ- 
ual freedoms and individual values. 
Surely if the west has anything at all to 
say to non-western nations, those both 
inside and outside the Soviet orbit, it is a 
message of progressive individual en- 
lightenment. The best of France—France 
at her best—stands now as she has stood 
for centuries as the embodiment of that 
message. 














THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET PROPOSAL 


RayMonp BertTranp 


In the short span of a year, from the 
Messina Conference held on June 1 and 
2, 1955, by the foreign ministers of Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg and the Netherlands, to the series 
of meetings begun in Brussels on June 26, 
1956, among the same governments, the 
idea of economic unification of these six 
countries has made a striking advance 
toward its realization.’ The heads of the 
delegations to the Intergovernmental 
Committee established by the Messina 
Conference produced a report in which 
they jointly and unanimously proposed 
to start drafting a treaty (or two treaties) 
to establish a “common market” and an 
atomic community (Euratom) along the 
lines of their report. The governments 
are not yet formally committed to accept 
all the recommendations of this report;’ 
but they agreed at the Venice Conference 
on May 29, 1956, to take it as a basis for 
the negotiation of the treaty. This docu- 
ment is therefore to be regarded as much 
more than another expert opinion on the 
desirability or the feasibility of economic 
integration.’ It outlines the detailed ob- 
jectives to be reached and contains a rela- 
tively precise timetable hammered out 
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1 Short chronology of the European Common Market 
discussions 
January-March 1954: Intergovernmental conference in 
Paris on the European Political Community 
June 1-2, 1955: Messina Conference 


through months of arduous discussions 
which took the better part of the summer 
and of the fall of 1955 in the Belgian 
capital. Euratom and the “common 
market” are of course closely interrelated 
political issues. Technically, however, 
they are quite distinct and only the com- 
mon market is examined in this paper. 


I. A Customs Union 

The keystone of the proposed com- 
mon market is the creation of a customs 
union among the six countries. The 
other measures proposed for economic 
unification, like free movement of labor 
and of capital, a European investment 
fund, a so-called “readaptation fund”, 
and so on, stand and fall with the cus 
toms union. They are its natural com- 
plements, a means of smoothing the 
passage of hitherto fenced-off national 
economies towards the economy of a 
larger free-trade area. Other obstacles to 
trade, such as quantitative import con- 
trols and payments restrictions, are also 
to be eliminated within the common 
market; but this elimination is not what 
makes the common market an entirely 
new project in the history of European 

June-October 1955: Meetings at Brussels of the Inter 


governmental Committee established by the Messina 
Conference 

April 21, 1956: Publication of the Report to the 
Foreign Ministers of the Heads of Delegations to 
the Intergovernmental Committee 

May 29, 1056: Venice Conference of 
Ministers 

Since June 1956: Meetings at Brussels of the com 
mittee entrusted with drafting the treaty 
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Integration’’ prepared for the Council of Europe, Stras 
bourg, 1955 
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economic relations. There are already in- 
ternational institutions, world-wide such 
as the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) or regional such as the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC), which pursue the 
abolition of trade barriers and have nota- 
ble accomplishments to their credit; but 
none of them has attempted to bind its 
members through a customs union. 
Herein lies the innovation, the decisive 
and tangible step into an entirely new 
kind of relationship between a number 
of large continental countries. 

This implication of the common 
market was from the start recognized by 
all countries represented at the Inter- 
governmental Committee created by the 
Messina Conference. The customs union 
implies not only that the member coun- 
tries ultimately abolish all duties on their 
mutual trade, but that they also ulti- 
mately apply a uniform tariff to trade 
with third countries. The first Brussels 
Conference did discuss the alternative 
solution of a “freetrade area”, where 
each member state could keep a certain 
tariff autonomy vis-a-vis third countries, 
but rejected it quickly. Although such a 
system might have been much better 
suited to the United Kingdom if that 
country had been prepared to consider 
seriously joining the group of six, it was 
considered unsuited to the ultimate goal 
of economic unification.’ 

The Spaak report foresees that customs 
duties on trade within the common mar- 
ket will be abolished within twelve years, 
or fifteen years if a prolongation is 
deemed necessary. Three main stages of 
four years each are provided for. During 
each of the first two stages, tariffs would 

* British observers participated in the discussions of 
experts at the Brussels Conference. The United Kingdom 


government was not represented at the policy-setting 
conferences of Messina and Venice. The study of a 
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be cut by 30 percent; during the third 
stage the remaining 40 percent would be 
eliminated. It is not envisaged that each 
individual tariff item would be cut in the 
same proportion, as this procedure would 
affect individual industries and countries 
too harshly. Instead, commodities would 
be arranged in groups and sub-groups, 
the over-all reduction applying to the 
average tariff of each group. This tech- 
nique leaves some freedom to each coun- 
try to offset less than average cuts with 
more than average tariff cuts within a 
single group. The formidable statistical 
and administrative chore of defining the 
groups has been neatly overcome by the 
proposal to class commodities according 
to the height of the duty rather than 
according to their technical specifications. 

These techniques for the lowering of 
tariffs, which may be modified many 
times again before appearing in the final 
treaty, leave much room for “flexibility” 
—perhaps an agreeable way of saying 
that most governments may seek for 
ways of postponing as late as possible the 
time when the most influential interests 
will have to feel the squeeze. But it 
remains true that all tariffs must be re- 
duced to zero at the final agreed date and 
on that point compromises would be out 
of order. It was made quite clear at the 
start of the Brussels Conference by the 
promoters of the customs union that it 
should be irreversible and achieved with- 
in a prearranged time limit. The French 
would have preferred a less binding ar- 
rangement, allowing them to dip their 
toes into the cold water until they felt 
like making the plunge. Their opposi- 
tion was apparently overcome at the 
expert level; but the point of view put 
free-trade area for the whole of OEEC, and its relation 


to the common market, was requested at the last OREC 
ministerial meeting. 











forward at Venice by M. Pineau, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, that 
the date of passage to the second phase 
should be left shows that the 
French fear of a final time-table does not 
die easily. The other countries would 
probably prefer not to embark at all upon 
a common market, rather than run the 
risk of being stuck after a few years with 
a half-finished union where the most pro- 
tective duties would still be intact while 
only the less effective ones would have 
been removed. This question of progress 
beyond the first stage may still prove a 
rock upon which the whole enterprise 
could founder. 

The Spaak report also offers a formula 
for the establishment of the common tar- 
iff against third countries. The partici- 
pant countries would not be entirely free 
to choose the average level of such a 
tariff. They are all bound by Article 
XXIV of GATT, which specifies that 
the common tariff of a customs union 
shall not have a general incidence heavier 
than the individual tariffs which it re- 
places. As interpreted at Brussels, this 
means that the total duties levied under 
the common tariff should not represent a 
higher percentage of the total value of 
imports of the union than the sum of 
duties levied by each member country in 
relation to its own imports. Whether 
this interpretation of Article XXIV will 
be accepted by GATT remains to be 
seen. The decision to form a customs 
union per se is not subject to prior agree- 
ment by GATT, provided that it satis- 
fies the above-mentioned rule regarding 
the height of the common tariff and that 
the union is completed within a reason- 
able period. These conditions are vague 
enough to permit much wrangling, if 


open, 


* Por some countries, of course, movement towards 


the common tariff would involve raising some existing 
tariffs. 
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some GATT members feel inclined to 
do so, 

The real issue behind this procedural 
curtain is how protectionist the common 
market should be. The partner countries 
are far from seeing eye to eye on this 
point. Those like the Benelux countries 
which at present have a fairly low tariff 
and whose economies are largely open to 
overseas trade, genuinely wish the com 
mon market to follow a liberal trade 
policy with third countries. This is much 
In fact, the 
market 


less certain of the others. 
argument that the 
should start with a high common tariff, 
if only to strengthen its bargaining posi 
tion in negotiation with third countries, 
found vigorous supporters among the 


common 


experts. 

It is intended that the common tariff 
should come into force progressively, 
side by side with the reduction of tariffs 
among the participants, each country 
narrowing down the spread’ between its 
initial tariff and the common tariff. The 
European Commission’ would be en 
trusted with the task of negotiating with 
third concessions 


bearing on the common tariff. 


countries reciprocal 


II. Other Barriers to Mutual Trade 
Restrictions to mutual trade other than 
tariffs are also inconsistent with the spirit 
of the common market and their pro 
gressive abolition is proposed in the 
Spaak report. But the six participating 
countries start here from the work al 
ready done by the OEEC among its 
seventeen member countries, which has 
succeeded in eliminating quotas on 
nearly go percent of private intra-Luro 
pean trade, The six countries recognize 
that they shall continue to be bound by 


’ The European Commission is the proposed executive 
body of the common market 
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their obligations within OEEC. They 
may go beyond these obligations and 
free among themselves commodities still 
subject to quantitative restrictions within 
the OEEC area, as long as they respect 
the common OEEC percentage of liber- 
alization. The report also contains pro- 
visions aimed at eliminating state trading. 

The Brussels experts have even set out 
in their report a number of technical 
tricks designed to remove quantitative 
restrictions over the “transition period” 
of the treaty (that is, the first twelve 
years) in a smooth and progessive way. 
The main idea is that all existing quotas 
on private trade should be enlarged from 
year to year, until they become larger 
than the potential imports. The dis- 
mantling of state trading, still quite im- 
portant in France, Germany and Italy, is 
left to the European Commission. This 
is indeed rather a load to pass on, because 
state trading as practiced in Europe prin- 
cipally affects farm commodities, and, in 
fact, no acceptable solution has yet been 
found which could reconcile domestic 
farm-support policies and free trade. But 
more will be said later about this im- 
portant issue. 


III. International Balance in the 
Common Market 

One may wonder, however, if the 
writers of the Spaak report did not pay 
too much attention to the techniques and 
tactics for extirpating the hard core of 
remaining quantitative restrictions open- 
ly used for protection—for instance by 
the automobile industry—and too little to 
the use of restrictions in case of balance 
of payments difficulties. They were ap- 
parently not able to grasp the full impli- 
cations of the renunciation of use of im- 
port restrictions for balance of payments 


* Spaak report, p. 73 and 74. 
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reasons within the common market—or 
more probably not allowed to draw the 
conclusions for policy that logically fol- 
low from them. 

The Spaak report rightly recognizes 
that over-all payments equilibrium of 
each participant country is necessary to 
the proper functioning of the common 
market, and that all countries should con- 
tinue to participate in wider multilateral 
payments systems which allow them to 
convert regional surpluses in the com- 
mon market against deficits elsewhere 
and vice-versa. But, at the same time, 
the report agrees to—indeed requests— 
different lines of policy in the use of 
trade and exchange restrictions in respect 
of relations with outside countries on the 
one hand and relations within the com- 
mon market on the other. 

In trade with non-participating coun- 
tries, each country would remain subject 
only to GATT and OEEC rules, which 
contain enough escape clauses to permit 
minor and even major relapses into re- 
strictions. Among participating coun- 
tries, however, restrictions would be 
banned as a matter of principle, although 
here also loopholes are provided. During 
the transition period (that is, the twelve 
or fifteen year period preceding the 
complete abolition of tariffs), the Euro- 
pean Commission “must grant certain 
exemptions to the country in difficulties”, 
unless a qualified majority of the Council 
opposes. After the transition period, the 
report states that “the reimposition of 
internal restrictions would make non- 
sense of the common market”, although 
this is soon qualified by another state- 
ment that “it is not possible to request 
a formal and final renunciation of the 
use of restrictions unless credits can be 
granted”.” 











Thus the common market proposal is 
uncomfortably poised between the two 
positions of complete renunciation of 
trade restrictions on one hand, and of 
common and joint use of trade restric- 
tions on the other hand. Both are con- 
sistent and conceivable policies, but a 
middle way between them is bound to 
appear confused. 

The central point to be grasped is that 
the use of restrictions by one participant 
country against the rest of the world, 
coupled with the absence of restrictions 
against members of the common market, 
from which around one half of the par- 
ticipants’ imports are bound to come, 
simply will not work. Let us suppose 
that Italy suffered from excess demand 
and tried to cut down imports from out- 
side the common market. Some of this 
excess demand would obviously then spill 
into the common market, creating there 
a rising payments deficit, and shifting 
part of the dollar or sterling deficit of 
Italy onto the shoulders of the other 
countries, Similar strains would appear 
if Italy were trying to protect her balance 
of payments against the effects of a de- 
pression abroad. If countries retained the 
right to use outside restrictions as they 
wished, the common market might then 
be forced into admitting “nonsense” by 
conceding internal restrictions, controls 
on export trade, commodity arbitrage, 
and so on. The alternative is to start 
from the premise that a common policy 
with respect to outside restrictions is 
necessary to freedom of payments within 
the union’ unless each country is able to 
keep its own balance by a wise use of 
domestic policies, monetary reserves and 
exchange rate adjustments. 

The first type of development is, how- 
ever, the more likely. If it affects no 


* As advocated by J. E 
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more than one country at a time, and 
occurs only exceptionally, it may not be 
catastrophic. The optimists hope, in- 
deed, that when member countries 
realize that partial restrictions do not 
work and raise more problems than they 
solve, they will be more inclined to use 
corrective means consistent with free 
trade, with some help from the other 
members. 


IV. Mutual Help 


But who is to help whom, and how is 
the help to be provided? The present 
development of the German surplus in 
the European Payments Union is a sharp 
reminder that external disturbances may 
be created just as well by a single large 
creditor country as by a deficit country. 
To decide who is out of step, who should 
take corrective measures and which ones 
should then be taken is a complex prob- 
lem—much more complex than in the 
comparatively simple case to which ref- 
erence is usually made, of an inflation- 
ridden country whose deficit is taken as 
a confession of sin. 

To solve all these issues, the Spaak re- 
port has indeed very little to offer. It 
suggests nothing like a strong central 
financial authority, with powers to re- 
quest adjustments of domestic policies 
and of exchange rates, and to direct 
mutual lending and borrowing. Real 
centralization of monetary and financial 
powers could, of course, avoid the danger 
of relapses into the restrictions discussed 
above, by guiding all countries together 
toward strength in a multilateral and 
competitive environment, or toward 
common use of discrimination, as cir- 
cumstances might require. But this solu- 
tion would involve a degree of self- 
effacement, of 


acceptance of supra- 


Meade, The Theory of Custom: Unions, p. 116-118. 
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nationality in the conduct of the common 
market, which countries are at present 
prepared neither to accept. nor even to 
discuss. 

Perhaps the most surprising gap in the 
Spaak report is the omission of machin- 
ery for the granting of short-term in- 
ternational credits among the partner 
countries, Discreet allusions are made to 
cooperation among central banks, to the 
possibility of unification” 
(p. 74), and to the use of existing 
financial institutions, such as the Euro- 
pean Payments Union or the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. The Brussels 
experts were obviously wary of sug- 
gesting that another international credit 


“monetary 


agency should be set up, having had 
trouble already with the proposed invest- 
ment fund and the readaptation fund. 
And, indeed, if the will exists to extend 
material financial help to a partner in 
temporary difficulties, central bank oper- 
ations can be managed in such a way as 
to meet the need. The general declara- 
tion of intention to practice mutual help 
must, however, be backed up by provi- 
sion for specific lending commitments. 
A British observer would certainly com- 
ment that informal arrangements may 
work better than formal ones, and point 
to the sterling area. But without some 
pooling of reserves, as in the sterling 
area, the call for mutual help is bound to 
sound rather hollow. 

The report is even more cautious about 
exchange rate policies. These would ap- 
parently be left to the discretion of the 
national authorities, subject to the exist- 
ing international obligations in the mat- 
ter (the International Monetary Fund 
agreement) and to vague references to 
mutual consultation. Flexible exchange 
rates are considered improper, not be- 


“Le Monde, July 4, 1956. 
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cause they are inappropriate per se to the 
common market, but as contrary to the 
monetary doctrines of the present gov- 
ernments and central bankers of the six 
countries. But some experts realize that 
the smooth functioning of the common 
market might require much more flexi- 
bility of exchange rate policy than has 
been the case hitherto, if trade restrictions 
are to be effectively discarded. Most of 
them also privately agree that until the 
French franc has been given a more 
realistic value there is little chance of 
assuaging fears of foreign competition 
felt by French industrialists, and there- 
fore of securing French agreement to the 
treaty. This is a topic on which the 
whole negotiation may hinge, but which 
still remains taboo in official discussions. 


V. Rules for Competition and the 
“Harmonization” Issue 

The over-valuation of the French franc 
and the attendant psychology of difh- 
dence are largely responsible for the in- 
jection into the debates of the issue of 
“harmonization of fiscal and 
Nearly all French pro- 


so-called 
social charges”. 
nouncements on the common market in- 
clude some variation on the theme that 
necessary if 


such a harmonization is 


France is to join. Even the Socialist 
Party, the staunchest supporter of the 
common market in the French Assem- 
bly, passed a resolution at its Lille con- 
July 2 that 


“French participation should be subor- 


vention on requesting 
dinated to an agreement on harmoniza- 
tion of social and fiscal charges.”” In 
certain business circles, the same require- 
ment takes on a cynical overtone, since 
it is coupled with the belief that the part- 
ner countries will never agree to French 
requests. 











The root of the matter is that French 
industrialists believe that they grant their 
workers longer paid holidays, larger so- 
cial security benefits, and larger over- 
time payments and that they pay more 
taxes than their competitors in the five 
other countries, and that they suffer 
thereby from some competitive disad- 
vantage for which the proper cure is that 
the should grant 
equally high fringe benefits, etc. They 
have even succeeded by sheer repetition 


other industrialists 


in persuading other French groups—in 
cluding the trade unions—that this is 
true. This proposition is in a crude 
way, the diagnosis and the therapy all 
wrapped up in one package—a very un 
wholesome package indeed. The mo- 
ment one begins to unwrap it, sheer non 
sense and half-truths, as well as genuine 
economic problems, emerge. Unfortu 
nately, the nonsense carries a powerful 
emotional appeal and the economic 
truths are hard to grasp for the layman 
not versed even in elementary trade 
theory. It is necessary therefore to sift 
the arguments here, in order to convey 
the’ kind of intellectual and emotional 
climate in which the issue is going to 
be fought. 

The most obvious nonsense consists in 
comparing the partial wage costs due 
mostly to compulsory social security con 
tributions (actually larger in relation to 


source of facts so far available is the 


commissioned by the International 


"™ The best 
s-called Ohblin report 
Labor Organization and released at Geneva on June 1, 
1956, and entitled “Social Aspects of European Eco 
nomic Cooperation” (132d Session Document G.B 
142/43/%4) 

One of the main findings of this report is that labor 
cost differentials among European countries, while large, 
are less than is commonly believed Thus, taking 
average hourly labor costs in Switzerland equal to 100, 
the manufacturing industries f 


the relative levels in 


the s.x common market countries were as follows in 
1954 

France 92 

Belgium a8 

West Germany 73 

Italy 75 


Netherlands 6a 
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wages in France than in the other coun 
tries with the exception of Italy) and to 
argue from there as if total labor costs 
(including basic wages) were higher in 
France. Silly as this argument may be, 
it is nevertheless advanced again and 
again. When total labor costs are com 
pared in money terms, at official ex 
change rates, the results are rather incon 
clusive; the comparison is in any case 
extremely difficult to make and the 
spreads observed may well be within the 
margins of error of the calculation.” 

Another piece of nonsense concerns 
relative tax rates, notably sales and pur 
chase taxes incorporated in final prices of 
commodities. These have little direct 
effect on international competition, since 
the common practice in Europe is to 
refund them to exporters and to impose 
equivalent duties on imports. Indeed, 
since purchase taxes on imports are often 
levied on the price including duty, some 
actual assistance may be provided to 
domestic producers. Nevertheless, the 
cry goes on that producers are “crushed 
by taxation” and thereby made unable to 
resist foreign competition. 

Finer points are also made—often con- 
taining a good deal of factual truth but 
from which the consequence does not 
necessarily follow—on the theme that all 
countries must adopt the same economic 
legislation before fair international com 


comes out at the top, but it also 
tariffs On the other hand 
percent above Dutch 


It is true that France 
has one of the highest 


Belgian labor costs appear to be 42 


costs, in spite of which the customs union between the 
two countries seems to be functioning smoothly enough 
This paradox of the Benelux cust s union wh large 


labor-cost differentials exist, side by side with freed 
of movements of goods and of factors of prods 
within the area, raises a number of qu 


functioning of international markets It wou 


facie suggest that the conclusions which are t 
drawn under assumptions of perfect competition at 
the effects of tariff changes « elative 5 { 

of factors of producti mh afe not essariiy aiized 
practice. 
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petition can be said to exist. Such is the 
question of equal wages for men and 
women. France is one of the few coun- 
tries where the international convention 
on wage equality between men and 
women is applied. Assuming average 
wage costs to be at the correct level to 
ensure balance of payments equilibrium, 
it may be true that an industry employ- 
ing mostly female labor in France will 
suffer from a comparative disadvantage 
relative to a similar industry abroad, 
since its relative labor costs are artificially 
raised by law. So the French argue that 
other textile industries of the common 
market must bring women’s wages in 
line with men's. While there is a formal 
basis for such action, would it not handi- 
cap all textile industries of the common 
market against British, American and 
Japanese competition? From the point 
of view of the other countries, would it 
not be better to subsidize the French tex 
tile industry, or to grant it special perma- 
nent protection ? 

The Spaak report devotes a whole 
chapter, a masterpiece of drafting skill, 
to the problems of “Distortions and 
Harmonization of Legislation”. It bal- 
ances a demonstration of the real eco- 
nomic issues involved” (or a refutation 
of the wrong ones) against soothing 
promises to French readers, impervious 
to economic logic, that moves will never 
theless be made in the direction of mire 





uniformly high welfare costs. So far the 
official French position is rather obscure. 








“™ The mhin arguments run as follows 





(a) Freer trade and freer labor and capital move 
ments will bring about equalization of 
factor costs among the partner 
Government action on laws and regulations af 
fecting costs should be limited to so-called 
“specific distortions’’—those which affect the 
comparative costs of a single industry relative to 
the national average costs, provided that the same 
distortions do not exist in all countries 

Finally, it is delicately hinted that certain ‘gen 
eral distortions’’ may affect costs and prices 





some 





countries 
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No matter what the French negotiators 
personally think on the issue, they must 
take into account their public opinion. 
The practical question is whether they 
should insist on some measures to be 
taken by the other countries in the treaty 
itself, or agree to entrust the European 
Commission with the task of making 
appropriate proposals, as envisaged by 
the Spaak report. 


VIL. Labor Problems 


Trade union movements have tended 
to use the claim for “harmonization” as 
a lever to generalize throughout the six 
countries the most favorable labor legis- 
lation enacted in each of them, respecting 
working hours, paid holidays, unemploy- 
ment benefits, and so on. Some have 
already complained that the Spaak report 
is wary of recommending a more active 
“social” policy.” Since their support is 
eagerly sought by the promoters of the 
common market, they may be able to 
wring more concessions from the treaty. 

The degree of support given by the 
trade unions to the proposal that workers 
should be free to seek jobs anywhere 
within the common market will test their 
European sentiments. Proposals made 
so far to enlarge the freedom of move- 
ment of labor within western Europe 
have met with their strong resistance. In 
view of the strongly pro-Europe attitude 
of the non-communist unions, they can 
hardly oppose the principle of free move- 
ment adopted in the Spaak report; in- 








rather uniformly throughout a whole national 
economy, but that these should be taken care of 
by an appropriate exchange rate 
This is all sound doctrine, but it will have to be devel 
oped and repeated many times before it begins to make 
its mark arnong the unbelievers 
™ See the “Note sur le rapport des Chefs de Déléga 
tion du Comité intergouvernemental créé par la Con 
férence de Messine’’ issued by the Confédération inter 
nationale des Syndicats Chrétiens, Brussels, May 18, 
19456 














deed they have endorsed it, but not with- 
out stressing that competition from 
foreign labor should not be allowed to 
have a depressing effect on wages. If 
taken as a literal rule of policy, this is the 
kind of reservation which provides all 
the excuses needed for not implementing 
in practice publicly adopted principles. 
The Spaak report, in point of fact, takes 
a rather cautious stand, since it foresees 
increases year by year in the number of 
foreign workers to which each country 
would be prepared to give employment, 
until the end of the transition period, 
when all restrictions would be removed. 
This leaves unsolved the more critical 
problems of the application of labor 
quotas to particular industries and occu- 
pations, 


VII. Agriculture 

Although the common market princi- 
ples of free trade and free movement of 
factors of production are supposed to ap- 
ply to all commodities and to all people, 
it is obvious that they cannot be applied 
very easily to agriculture and farm prod- 
ucts. Many farm commodities, in Europe 
as in the United States, enjoy price sup- 
port schemes and subsidized markets. 
International trade between such nation- 
ally controlled markets cannot be free 
without making nonsense of the subsidy 
schemes themselves, and this explains 
why the use of quantitative controls over 
food imports remains a widespread habit 
in Europe in spite of the OEEC efforts to 
liberalize trade. The founding fathers 
of the common market have come face 
to face with this untidy state of affairs 
and a reading of the chapter of the Spaak 
report devoted to agriculture reveals their 

% This is perhaps not surprising in view of the pre- 


vious failure of the so-called ‘‘Green Pool’’ conference 
to reach agreement. Following this conference, efforts 


are being made to disentangle the web of government 
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embarrassment.” It is claimed that com- 
mon solutions must replace the present 
disjointed national approaches to price 
stabilization, output and acreage control, 
storage, and so on. But these common 
solutions are left to the European Com- 
mission to devise, within two years, and 
they must be provided with sufficient 
appeal to pass a vote of the Assembly as 
well as to receive the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Council of Ministers (at 
least during the first phase of the com- 
mon market). The common market for 
agricultural products, it may safely be 
stated, is still an act of faith in the virtues 
of cooperation. Will the countries with 
an important export trade in farm prod- 
ucts be willing to pin their hopes on such 
an uncertain prospect? This seems 
doubtful. The fact is that, for the mo- 
ment, the eggs in the common market 
basket are of industrial origin, and none 
have been contributed by the farm sector. 


VIIL The Readaptation Fund é 
The reduction of trade barriers within 
the common market is bound to push 
some marginal firms to the wall and to 
create some transitional unemployment. 
But how and where this is likely to hap- 
pen is anybody's guess. It was, neverthe- 
less, felt necessary as early as the Messina 
Conference to provide some sort of finan- 
cial cushion to ease the necessary process 
of readaptation. Thus it was agreed that 
a fund should be created for this pur- 
pose, with one eye on business firms 
threatened with bankruptcy and the 
other on the interests of labor. Each 
country could, of course, have been left 
to take care of its own business reconver- 
sion and transitional unemployment; but 
intervention in the agricultural field, through the con 


tinuous examination of national agricultural policies 


in the OEEC, 
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it was considered that the common mar- 
ket would look more attractive if some 
European institution were provided to 
collect and to distribute financial assist- 
ance, in addition to that provided by 
national governments. 

A tug-of-war developed during the ne- 
gotiations between people anxious to 
attract the trade unions’ benevolence by 
promises of fatter unemployment bene- 
fits, and those more concerned with se- 
curing easy money for small business 
firms victims of foreign competition. The 
first group had very much in mind the 
example of the readaptation fund of the 
European Coal and Steel Community. 
But the sounder view seems finally to 
have prevailed that the real justification 
of a readaptation fund is to help in the 
redeployment of labor, when organized 
and financed by the countries them- 
selves; in other words, that what is re- 
quired is some sharing of the costs of job 
retraining or of moving workers, rather 
than the handing out of additional un- 
employment compensation. It was also 
decided that the financing of business 
reconversion should be left to the joint 
care of national governments and the in- 
vestment fund. Wisely, it was agreed 
not to attempt to make the help of the 
fund dependent upon the proof that the 
closing down of a firm was the effect of 
the common market. The readaptation 
fund would be financed by the member 
governments in proportion to the total 
wage bills of the various countries. Its 
resources and functions would therefore 
be entirely separate from those of the 
investment fund. 


IX. The Investment Fund 

The logic of international financing is 
to transfer investible resources from rich 
to poor countries, and it would have 
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made a lot of sense if Germany, France, 
Belgium and Holland had announced 
their intention of granting long-term and 
low interest loans to Italy with or with- 
out a common financing institution. But 
this primary and useful objective was 
unfortunately dropped from the list in 
the proposals advanced, among which 
are too many other objectives which have 
little to do with international capital 
movements, 

Nevertheless, it was inevitable politi- 
cally, although not necessary economi- 
cally, that the prospect of cooperation to 
raise investment and living standards 
heralded by the common market should 
receive some visible and advertisable sub- 
stance in the form of a common bank or 
fund. International investment and de- 
velopment are words which today carry 
a certain popular magic, as means by 
which wonderful things can be achieved 
without being paid for. And the pres- 
sure from Italy to obtain some assurances 
of external financial help from its part- 
indeed. So an 
investment fund, already accepted at 
Messina, took its proper place in the 
Spaak report, although not without long 


ners was very strong 


and hard struggles behind the scenes 
over its scope and functions. 

It proved as difficult to limit the finan- 
cing tasks of this fund as to put some 
money into it. As it is now outlined in 
the Spaak report, its role is ambitious 
enough, since it covers no less than three 
major fields of financing—firstly, intra- 
European public works; secondly, assist- 
ance for under-developed areas; and 
finally, as already mentioned, the recon- 
version of firms made unprofitable by the 
common market. There are even more 
tasks in this list than would appear at 
first glance. The so-called European 
public works include not only joint enter- 
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prises between the six but also those in- 
volving any smaller grouping of partici- 
pating countries. Many of these have no 
real claim to preferential financing, and 
still less to common financing. If a bridge 
over the Rhine is necessary, for example, 
there is no reason why France and Ger- 
many should not by themselves decide 
how it is to be financed. Equally, the 
concept of under-developed areas refers 
not only to southern Italy—the only re- 
gion in the whole area where the magni- 
tude of the development task would 
justify international financing on a big 
scale—but also applies to any strip of 
backward country anywhere within the 
area. Germany or France would thus 
be entitled to claim finance from the 
fund if they felt inclined to build moun- 
tain roads in Bavaria or in the Pyrenees. 
And on the question of aid in business 
reconversion, it is even harder to see why 
each country should not provide finance 
according to its own standards and needs, 
without resorting to the use of foreign 
exchange. 

Thus, there is a real danger that the 
resources of the fund would be spread 
so thinly among a number of small and 
uncoordinated tasks that it would be 
unable to concentrate on any useful 
role. Moreover, any government which 
wished to offset its contribution to the 
fund by borrowing from it should find 
no difficulty in so doing. It is not easy 
to see, therefore, how the proposed fund 
could increase the amount of savings or 
achieve a more efficient deployment of 
investments. It can only be hoped that, 
if and when the fund is created, its actual 
policies would turn it rather into a source 
of long-term foreign financing for Italy, 
since none of the other countries has any 
valid reason for being in the long-run a 
net capital importer. 
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It is the declared intention of the 
Spaak report to promote the investment 
fund as a banking institution able to bor- 
row from the capital market on its own 
credit. The government contributions 
are conceived as initial capital endow- 
ments, for which a total of one billion 
dollars is suggested with 25 percent as 
paid-up capital. During the first five 
years, however, the subscriptions would be 
called within certain limits if borrowing 
reached less than $300 million a year. 
The experience of the investment fund 
of the Coal and Steel Community, how- 
ever, suggests that it is some time before 
the credit of a new financing institution 
of this kind can be sufficiently established 
to engage in any substantial borrowing 
transactions. 


X. Overseas Territories 

The question of associating the over- 
seas territories of the participating coun- 
tries with the common market was 
thrown in for discussion in a surprise 
move by the French at the Venice meet- 
ing. Why did this happen at such a late 
stage, since the Brussels experts had 
agreed all along that the question was 
untimely, with the result that the subject 
is not mentioned at all in the Spaak 
report? 

Some confirmed pessimists have sug- 
gested that the issue was meant as the 
last straw to break the camel's back. Al- 
together the overseas possessions of the 
community countries still number about 
twenty territories, each provided with a 
different constitutional and administra- 
tive system, a tariff structure and some 
exchange control, not to mention prefer- 
ential dyties, price support schemes, fiscal 
monopolies, maritime transport regula- 
tions, and so on. If the task of full inte- 
gration of such diverse economic and 
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political units into the common market 
is meant seriously, it seems probable that 
the difficulties of drafting and ratifying 
a treaty will grow like the square of the 
number of participants. 

If full integration of the overseas terri- 
tories is not intended, what exactly is 
implied? ‘There is a suspicion that the 
aim of the proposal is far from sinister 
and, in fact, rather vague. It should first 
be noted that the idea came from the 
French delegation and presumably refers 
only or mainly to the French territories 
themselves. Thus, presumably, the asso- 
ciation of other overseas territories with 
the common market would be optional. 
If Belgium decided to leave the Congo 
out of the common market, this could 
hardly be considered by the French as a 
reason for stopping the whole negotia- 
tion. Let us presume then that the 
French are now keen to marry their own 
overseas territories with the six-nation 
community. Official pronouncements are 
not very helpful in enabling us to under- 
stand how this is to be conceived, and it 
does not appear that the implications of 
the move have been deeply thought out. 

But these implications would seem to 
bear on three main new positive lines of 
approach. Politically, there is a feeling 
among the colored African députés to the 
French Assembly that, in the long run, 
an association with Europe would be 
more viable than one with France alone. 
It would leave more freedom wo the 
overseas areas, would be less tainted with 
colonialism, and would bring greater eco- 
nomic benefits; some French politicians 
share these views. Secondly, greater de- 
velopment and financial support is hoped 
for through private and public invest- 
ment, access to the European investment 
fund, and soon. Finally, freer multilateral 
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trade between the overseas territories and 
the six countries would be better than the 
strait jacket of bilateral and preferential 
systems organized by France. 

But no reference was made to those 
possibilities by Mr. Pineau when he com- 
mented on the Venice communique be- 
fore the French Assembly.” His con- 
cern was rather to avoid giving the im- 
pression that the common market might 
produce unfavorable effects on the econo- 
If this 
negative and somewhat defensive ap- 
proach is to be the only one to be fol- 
lowed, will be 
missed. 

Many farsighted people in France, in 
the overseas territories themselves, and in 
other European countries, have come to 
the view that a bold new policy is needed 
other French African 
following ‘Tunisia 


mies of the overseas territories. 


a great opportunity 


to prevent ter- 
ritories from and 
Morocco into secession, and Algeria into 
rebeliion. It is also essential that Tunisia 
and Morocco should be discouraged from 
drifting into Nasser-like habits of black- 
mail, Other parts of Africa would follow 
such a trend if it developed, and many 
countries besides France are deeply con- 
cerned to avoid these dangers. 

If the need for a new policy were 
accepted, association of the overseas terri- 
tories with the common market could be 
a major part of such a policy, because of 
the economic advantages which it could 
secure fairly quickly for the overseas ter- 
ritories—and the even greater promise 
which it would hold for the future. 
Events are moving so much faster at 
present in Africa than in Europe that 
there is little time left for bargaining 
import concessions on bicycles in the 
Cameroons against Italian purchases of 
cocoa. A broader basis is required—per- 
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haps an agreement by France to proclaim 
some sort of open-door policy in the over- 
seas territories with respect to trade, 
capital and to some extent labor, coupled 
with an undertaking by the common 
market countries to invest in and to pro- 
vide financial assistance to the overseas 
territories. The French might lose some 
export trade in the short run, and the 
others might spend some public funds 
on risky ventures. But it would be a 
small price to pay if it succeeded in con- 
vincing Africans that partnership with 
Europe and with the west is the best 
way to freedom and to prosperity. 

Such a line of thought is too far from 
having gained acceptance in public opin- 
ion to be proposed as official policy. It 
was, however, not entirely absent from 
the background of the French initiative 
at Venice. It is to be hoped that the 
Brussels Conference will now recognize 
the whole breadth of the problem and 
show the same imagination as it has 
displayed in tackling the purely Euro- 
pean questions. 


XI. Chances of Success of the 
Common Market 


The immediate task is to transform 
the Spaak report into a treaty acceptable 
to the six governments. The next will 
be to ensure ratification by the parlia- 
ments—and the experience of the pro- 
posed European Defense Community 
should here remind us that ratification of 
a signed treaty cannot be taken for 
granted. Finally, the treaty will have to 
be translated into practice. 

In spite of the criticisms which can be 
directed at some aspects of the Spaak 
report, the whole enterprise appears 
basically sound and viable. Both the re- 
adaptation fund and the investment fund 
may contain too many window-dressing 


features, but this is really a side issue. 
Proposals for dealing with agricultural 
trade and output problems are left ob 
scure, but this situation will probably 
persist for many more years, during 
which policies will have to be evolved 
by trial and error, While the report 
clearly aims at complete economic uni- 
fication of the six countries, it had to stop 
far short of that goal in outlining com- 
mon methods of dealing with problems 
of international equilibrium, The re- 
sulting blueprint is therefore necessarily 
patchy and intellectually confusing. But 
the Benelux experience shows that a cus- 
toms union can function for many years 
before even the first steps toward full 
monetary integration are taken, There 
is a good case for leaving it to experience 
to evolve the most appropriate forms of 
monetary integration. The conflicts 
which are bound to arise meanwhile 
between the basic requirements of the 
common market on the one hand and 
the measures which member countries in 
payments difficulties may be forced to 
take on the other will always provide 
severe tests of statesmanship, whether 
control over national policies in those 
fields is handed over to some supra- 
national authority or not. 

On most of these points, therefore, the 
lack of precision of the report is due to 
the wature of the problems themselves 
rather than to failure to reconcile diver 
gent national standpoints. The main 
issues on which fairly sharp differences 
remain to be settled in drafting the treaty 
would seem to be these: 

the level at which the common tariff 
should be set; 

whether the second stage of the transi 
tion period should begin four years after 
the initial tariff reduction, as suggested 
in the report, or only when the partici- 
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pating countries agree that certain condi- 
tions have been fulfilled, as proposed by 
the French at Venice; 

what concrete measures the French are 
likely to demand when they request 
“harmonization” of social and fiscal poli- 
cies, and what timetable is to be en- 
visaged for this harmonization; 

what links should be established with 
the overseas territories; and 

last, but not least, what powers should 
be vested in the executive and legislative 
will rule the common 


bodies which 


market. 


On this last point it is characteristic of 
the pragmatic approach of the Brussels 
Conference that the Spaak report con- 
tains only a brief sketch of the proposed 
institutions of the common market. The 
report suggests that a council of ministers 
would lay down the broad policy rules 
unanimously or through some weighted 
majority, depending upon the questions 
under consideration. A European com- 
mission would be the executive body, en- 
trusted mainly with the application of 
the treaty, and reaching decisions by 
simple majority vote. The Court of the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
would fulfil the same judicial function 
for the common market. The Assembly 
of the Coal and Steel Community would 
be entrusted with parliamentary control 
over the common market. 

This structure implies a delegation of 
sovereign powers to the European com- 
mission within the limits to be defined 
in the treaty. Beyond these, the una- 
nimity rule in the council of ministers 
precludes lapses into supra-national de- 
in the ill-defined 
“qualified majori- 


All 


termination, 
twilight zone where 
ties” of the council may decide. 


except 
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these institutional bolts need, of course, 
to be inspected closely and tightened up. 

As the common market takes shape on 
the drawing board, other European coun- 
tries are beginning to ask in earnest what 
it may mean for them. Until the Venice 
Conference and the publication of the 
Spaak report, few people outside the six 
countries had taken the common market 
idea very seriously. The British govern- 
ment, in particular, had been represented 
by an observer at the Brussels discussions 
but had made it clear that it was not pre- 
pared to participate in the common 
market. Indeed, the whole movement 
towards a customs union by the six coun- 
tries was, in part at least, born out of 
despair at making any progress towards 
tariff reductions in the OEEC frame- 
work, since the British had consistently 
discouraged all proposals to that effect. 

These attitudes are now changing 
radically, as was rather dramatically dem- 
onstrated at the last OEEC Ministerial 
Council.” It was then decided, with the 
lead being taken by the British, to ex- 
plore the feasibility of a free-trade area 
comprising on the one hand the common 
market countries considered as a unit 
and, on the other, the rest of the OEEC 
countries. A free-trade area in this con- 
text implies, as a minimum, the abolition 
of tariffs on trade among all participating 
countries, but retention of the possibility 
of different national tariffs against coun- 
tries outside the free-trade area. 

This decision is a momentous step, 
even if such a free trade area proves un 
attainable in the near future. It implies 
the recognition by other governments 
that the common market is a real possi- 
bility, and it marks the willingness of the 
British government to re-examine funda- 
mentally the economic relationship be- 
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tween the United Kingdom and _ the 
continent. As Sir Edward Boyle, Eco- 
nomic Secretary to the Treasury, declared 
in the Commons on July 5, “there is no 
subject which will more attract the atten- 
tion of the Government during the 
months ahead than this [association with 
the common market|”. One reason for 
this change of attitude is that the British 
are prepared to face facts and are now 
convinced that the common market will 
come into existence. But there are deeper 
forces at work. One of these is the desire 
to share in the fast rate of economic ex- 
pansion and the even faster growth of 
international trade on the continent. En- 
lightened public opinion in Britain has 
also over the recent years become pro- 
gressively more aware of economic and 
political involvement with the continent 
—a movement reflected in, and perhaps 
led by, such papers as the Economist 
and the Manchester Guardian. ‘This 
awareness is bound to grow with the 
passing of time, since it seems so much 
stronger in the younger than in the older 
generations. 

Whatever the present motives may be, 
the potentialities of a Turopean free 
trade area associated w:i!, (and not 
alternative to) the continental common 
market are obviously tremendous. But 
before these potentialities can be realized, 
the common market treaty must first be 
ratified. Here it is probably safe to pre- 
dict that the chances of success hinge on 
the vote of the French parliament—and 
fair to admit that the latter is hard to 
predict. With respect to the other par- 
liaments the ratification of a common 
market treaty, on the lines proposed in 
the Spaak report, should not prove too 
difficult. A fairly impressive array of 


evidence can be collected from public 
opinion polls, parliamentary votes, press 
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opinion and from personal experiences 
which tends to show that the common 
market idea enjoys strong public support 
in Holland and Belgium, favorable atti- 
tudes in Germany and Italy, but that 
French public opinion is rather apathetic. 
Parliamentary attitudes on the subject 
tend to a large extent, of course, to reflect 
such differences in the state of public 
opinion. 

There is a deep feeling in western 
Europe that national boundaries are an- 
achronistic, and a groping towards some 
sort of political unity or “Schicksals- 
gemeinschaft’, which has been frustrated 
by the failure of the European Defense 
Community, and left unsatisfied by the 
Coal and Steel Community. These atti 
tudes, rather than hard-headed calcula- 
tions of net economic gains, are the basic 
activating forces behind the common 
market. Purely economic arguments 
carry perhaps more weight in the small 
Benelux countries, obsessed by the risks 
of excessive dependence upon the world 
market. But very few attempts, even at 
governmental levels, have been made so 
far to study the economic consequences 
of the common market, and this failure 
may even have been helpful to the proj 
ect. To most people, the argument that 
a big economic unit is better than six 
small ones is so obvious that a demonstra 
tion seems superfluous. And those whose 
own sectional interests might be ad 
versely affected would rather hear that 
special measures are being devised to 
help them than theoretical arguments ex 
plaining why their fears are unfounded 

But in France the balance of forces for 
and against is much less favorable to the 
common market than in the other coun 
tries, for a variety of reasons. Politically 
speaking, French dislike of limitations on 
national sovereignty is still very strong, 
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as the rejection of the European Defense 
Community demonstrated two years ago. 
The recent vote of the Assembly in favor 
of the principle of Euratom should not 
be interpreted as decisive proof that this 
resistance has disappeared. In the eco- 
nomic field, reference has already been 
made to the feeling of inferiority in the 
face of foreign particularly German, com- 
petition, which expresses itself in the 
claims for “harmonization” of social and 
fiscal charges. Powerful industrial lob- 
bies are working against the project. 
Finally, many Frenchmen had thought 
until recently that a better alternative to 
the widening of the European market 
could be developed within the French 
Union and its overseas areas. But the 
events of the last two years in Indochina 
and in North Africa have shattered the 
emotional, as well as the factual, basis of 
this faith; the common market may now 
provide a substitute for it. 

The more flexible the treaty appears, 
in respect of the timing and the nature of 
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the obligations undertaken, the more 
will it be acceptable to protection-minded 
businessmen and nationalistic politicians, 
particularly in France. The other coun- 
tries realize the necessity for this ap- 
proach better than they did three years 
ago when the keynote of the discussions 
on the European Political Community 
was “all or nothing”. Not only will they 
probably go a long way to meet French 
requests, but they may also have to face 
up to special interests outside France 
when the brass-tacks stage is reached in 
the discussions. 

The negotiation of the treaty will not 
be a simple affair, to be disposed of with- 
in a few months. It may well take sev- 
eral years before the first tariff reductions 
come into force, in spite of the ceaseless 
efforts of Mr. Spaak to speed up present 
procedure. More than any other person- 
ality, he will deserve credit for the success 
of this great enterprise—a success which 
he now seems likely to achieve. 
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principal features of international rela- 
tions since 1945. The literature on the 
subject has already become voluminous. 
This bibliography is designed to provide 
a key to some of the principal writings 
on the subject found in the more gen- 
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sources in the English and French lan- 
guages. An effort has been made to 
index the basic documents establishing 
the different regional arrangements to- 
gether with materials giving reliable 
summaries of what has been done in each 
area and throwing light on organiza- 
tional and political issues. 
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source material regularly contained in 
International Organization and in For- 
eign Affairs will be found helpful in 
keeping this list up-to-date. The reader 
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have also references to activities of re- 
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Report of the Committee on South West 
Africa: The report of the Committee on 
South West Africa to the eleventh session 
of the General Assembly stated that the 
Committee had again extended to the gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa the 
invitation it had sent in 1954 and 1955 to 
participate in the Committee’s work, but 
that the Union government had refused the 
invitation, stating that it had not changed 
its former position; it still considered the 
mandate in respect of South West Africa as 
lapsed and it had no other international 
commitments in regard to that territory. 
In view of this unchanged attitude of the 
Union government, the Committee had 
continued to apply the alternate procedure 
contained in its rules of procedure with 
respect to the examination of reports 
adopted on February 11, 1954. 

The Committee stated that since its re- 
port to the tenth session it had received 
three communications from sources outside 
the Territory of South West Africa. Two 
had been referred directly to the General 
Assembly as being beyond the competence 
of the Committee, while consideration of 
the third had been postponed pending con- 
sideration by the General Assembly of the 
advisory opinion of the International Court 
of Justice on the admissibility of oral hear- 
ings.” The Committee did, however, note 
that the Union government had refused to 
allow the Reverend Michael Scott to visit 
South West Africa, and believed it regret- 
table that the mandatory power should have 
taken this action without explanation. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 
General Assembly 


Four communications had been received 
from sources within the Territory of South 
West Africa. In response to a petition from 
the Rehoboth Community, the Committee 
in its report submitted a draft resolution 
to the General Assembly which affirmed the 
right of ali members of the Rehoboth Com- 
munity to petition the UN whether they 
were the “original citizens” or the “immi- 
grant citizens” opposed to the views of the 
former. Action on two petitions had been 
postponed pending consideration by the 
General Assembly of the advisory opinion 
of the Court on oral hearings. After con- 
sidering a petition from the Tribal Con- 
gress of the people of Ukanyama, Ovambo- 
land the Committee submitted to the 
General Assembly a draft resolution which 
noted the problem of misrepresentation 
complained of and referred the inhabitants 
to previous relevant decisions of the General 
Assembly. 

In its report on conditions in South West 
Africa, the Committee stated that for the 
third year in succession it had been unable 
to escape the conclusion that conditions in 
the territory were still far from meeting in 
a reasonable way the standards of either 
achievement or endeavor implicit in the 
purpose of the mandates system. This was 
particularly so for the native majority, 
which still had no part whatsoever in the 
management of the territory's affairs. The 
report stated that the Committee was even 
more disturbed by the lack of any sign of 
the radical changes which would be neces- 
sary to make the policies of the government 





* See ibid., X, Pp. 469-471 
















conform with the principles behind the 
mandates system. It deplored the transfer 
of direct control of “native” administration 
in the territory to the Union government, 
accompanied by the Union's policies of ra- 
cial segregation.’ 

Report of the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories: The 
seventh session of the Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories was held in New York from April 27 
to May 22, 1956.’ Special attention was 
devoted to information on educational con- 
ditions in non-self-governing territories, 
with emphasis on such specific aspects of 
education as 1) eradication of illiteracy, 2) 
provision of reading material for new liter- 
ates, 3) wastage and retardation in primary 
schools, 4) secondary education, 5) teacher 
training and status of teachers, 6) financing 
of higher education and 7) race relations 
in education. The need for coordinated 
planning in drawing up educational poli- 
cies and the need for provision of increased 
educational facilities were stressed by a 
number of representatives. 

A subcommittee of eight members was 
appointed to draw up a report on education 
concentrating on the ways and means by 
which the aims of education discussed at 
the 1950 and 1953 meetings of the Com- 
mittee’ could be more surely promoted, the 
educational needs of the people met and 
fresh advancement stimulated. Reports pre- 
pared by the Secretary-General containing 
a summary of general developments in edu- 
cation in the non-self-governing territories 
during the period since the Committee had 
last paid special attention to education and 
studies prepared by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO) were reviewed by the 
subcommittee. The report of the subcom- 
mittee viewed with favor the establishment 
by administering Members of time tables 
setting forth dates for the attainment of 


* General Assembly Official Records (11th session), 


Supplement 12. 
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each particular objective on the path 
towards universal primary education and 
general literacy. A number of literacy cam- 
paigns were examined, but it was agreed 
that further study would be required to 
determine the best methods to be employed. 
The report noted that the number of girls 
attending schools had shown a substantial 
increase since 1953 and that the proportion 
of girls to boys was moving nearer to equal- 
ity. In the field of secondary education 
the need for expansion of facilities and for 
diversification was recognized. Rather than 
training in the culture of the metropolitan 
country, the report recommended the devel- 
opment of schools in which the indigenous 
culture was recognized. 

The report on education was adopted at 
the 150th meeting of the Committee by 11 
votes to none with 2 abstentions. The rep- 
resentative of France stated that the French 
delegation, noting the constant implication 
in the report that the committee had politi- 
cal functions—an assertion which the 
French government had always contested— 
regretted that it had been unable to approve 
the report, despite its satisfaction with the 
technical contents, The Committee also 
approved and submitted a resolution to the 
General Assembly by which the General 
Assembly might approve the report and 
consider that it be studied in conjunction 
with the reports approved in 1950 and 1953. 
The resolution also invited the Secretary 
General to communicate the report to Mem- 
bers administering non-self-governing terri- 
tories, to the Economic and Social Council, 
to the Trusteeship Council and to the spe 
cialized agencies. 

At the request of the tenth session of the 
General Assembly the Committee consid 
ered a draft resolution submitted by Iraq to 
the tenth session. The resolution provided 
that communications to the SecretaryGen 
eral regarding the cessation of transmission 
of information on non-self-governing terri 
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tories would first be considered by the 
General Assembly, instead of the existing 
procedure of prior consideration and recom- 
mendation by the Committee on Informa- 
tion. The Iraqi delegate explained to the 
committee that his country was primarily 
interested in preserving the rights of the in- 
habitants of non-self-governing territories. It 
believed that consideration by the General 
Assembly first was particularly important in 
regard to territories which had achieved full 
independence and had been admitted to 
membership in the UN. The draft resolu- 
tion received support from China, Peru and 
Burma. The representative of the United 
States held that the question of cessation of 
transmission of information should be first 
considered by the Committee on Informa- 
tion and that such consideration in no way 
prejudged the final decision of the General 
Assembly; exclusion of the Committee from 
consideration of the question whether a ter- 
ritory was in fact self-governing would not 
be in the interest of the inhabitants. The 
representatives of Iraq and India suggested 
that the question of cessation of transmis- 
sion of information should be placed on the 
agenda of the eleventh session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Brief statements on social and economic 
conditions were made by representatives at 
four meetings of the Committee and reports 
on decisions made by the Economic and 
Social Council and on studies undertaken 
under its auspices relating to non-self- 
governing territories were considered. Other 
items on the agenda included 1) gen- 
eral questions relevant to summaries and 
analyses prepared by the Secretary-General 
in addition to those treated under other 
items, 2) international collaboration in re- 
spect of economic, social and educational 
conditions in non-self-governing territories, 
and 3) future work of the Committee. In 
the discussion of future work it was agreed 
that the 1957 session would give primary 
attention to economic conditions in non- 
self-governing territories and that the Secre- 
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tary-General would be asked to prepare the 
necessary studies for that discussion. It was 
also decided to initiate studies in the social 
field for consideration in 1958, using as a 
basis the outline of studies suggested by the 
Secretary-General in his working paper on 
future work of the Committee.’ 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 
1957: The Secretary-General (Hammar- 
skjold) recommended a total expenditure of 
$48,250,700 for the financial year 1957; he 
estimated income for the same period at 
$2,146,060, leaving a net total of $46,104,640 
for assessment against UN Members. Ex- 
penditures of $48,566,350 had been ap- 
proved for the 1956 budget; the figure 
approved for miscellaneous income for 1956 
had been $3,050,800 and the net total had 
been $45,515,550. 

The 1957 figures showed a reduction of 
$315,650 below the 1956 approved budget 
level. Mr. Hammarskjold pointed out, 
however, that this was due to a difference 
in presentation of the estimates for revenue 
producing activities; the reality was that for 
comparable items there was an increase in 
the estimates for 1957. 

The new method of presentation had the 
effect of removing from relevant sections 
items of expense for which some $720,000 
had been included in the 1956 appropria- 
tion. In 1957 these items of expense were 
directly charged against income derived 
from the respective activities, with the result 
that both the requirements for funds and 
the miscellaneous income available for 
credit to Member nations were reduced ac- 
cordingly. The 1956 budget had also pro- 
vided a sum of $961,000 for the International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy which was not to be repeated for 
1957: 

An increase of $151,900 in the estimates 
for sessions of the General Assembly, the 
Councils, and their Commissions and Com- 
mittees was attributed to the need to provide 
1) for the cost of travel of representatives 
to the General Assembly of 76 Member 








states, 2) for the heavier schedules of meet- 
ings of the functional commissions of the 
Economic and Social Council which oc- 
curred every other year, and 3) for a meet- 
ing of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America to be held in 1957 in Bolivia. 

The Secretary-General pointed out that 
the most significant increase in the budget 
related to estimates of the secretariats of the 
regional economic commissions. A review 
of the secretariat functions undertaken in 
1955 had resulted in a report by the Secre- 
tary-General to the tenth session of the 
General Assembly’ with specific proposals 
for strengthening the secretariats of the Eco- 
nomic Commissions for Asia and the Far 
East and for Latin America (ECAFE and 
ECLA). The 1957 estimates reflected these 
proposals. In the case of ECAFE the esti- 
mate also had taken into account the addi- 
tion and expansion of some work projects; 
three regional social welfare units were also 
provided for in the 1957 estimates on the 
basis of the report on reorganizaton of the 
Secretariat. The impact of the admission 
of new members was immediate and sub- 
stantial, in the informational fields perhaps 
more than in others, the Secretary-General 
reported, He attributed a $158,000 increase 
over the 1956 estimate to services for new 
members. 

Mr. Hammarskjold noted with concern 
the fact that during the first months of 1956 
the position with regard to collection of 
contributions had compared unfavorably 
with that in 1955. On May 31, 1956, total 
payment of contributions had been $5.9 mil- 
lion, while in 1955 it had been $6.8 million. 
There had been, however, a slight improve- 
ment in regard to contributions from prior 
years. The total of arrears contributions on 
May 31, 1956, had been $4.8 million, as 
against $5 million in May 1955. The de- 
cline in collection of current contributions, 
he stated, had had a serious effect on the 
cash position of the organization. Unless 
reasonable assurances of improvement in 
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1957 were made the General Assembly 
might have to consider again the question of 
the dates of payment of contributions in rela- 
tion to the amount of the Working Capital 
Fund, he concluded. 

The Secretary-General enumerated the 
factors which might necessitate a revision of 
the estimates: 1) additional credits might be 
needed for economic studies in the middle 
east, and to implement the decisions to be 
reached by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil in its consideration of the annual report 
of the Commission on Human Rights, the 
proposed industrialization program, pro- 
posed activities in the field of public admin- 
istration and other matters pending; 2) 
expenditures might be required above the 
budgeted level for studies on atomic radia- 
tion; and 3) improvements on the premises 
of the Palais des Nations in Geneva might 
cost more than anticipated. 

In conclusion, Mr. Hammarskjold stated 
that the reorganization of the Secretariat 
had led to certain budgetary savings and 
had also underlined the principle that ex- 
penditures should not lightly be incurred in 
projects promising relatively little in return. 
He added that the budget level could not 
be constantly reduced; there would be some- 
thing amiss if new demands did not develop 
leading to wider tasks or to new tasks, 

The information annex included in the 
report of the SecretaryGeneral gave base 
salary scales, the distribution of income by 
category and post level, a reconciliation of 
the 1956 approved section totals with the 
1956 totals shown in the budget estimates 
for 1957, and a summary of 1957 budget 
estimates by main objects of expenditure.’ 

Second Report of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions: In reporting to the eleventh session 
of the General Assembly on the budget esti- 
mates for 1957 and the Working Capital 
Fund, the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions recom- 
mended a total gross budget of $47,596,100, 
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$354,600 less than the figure recommended 
by the Secretary-General.” The Committee 
recommended that a total of $188,100 be 
deducted from the Secretary-General’s esti- 
mate for Headquarters, to be apportioned 
as follows: 1) $11,000 less for the offices of 
the Secretary-General; 2) $9,000 less for 
the Department of Political and Security 
Council Affairs; 3) $15,800 less for the De- 
partment of Trusteeship and Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories; 4) 
$25,000 less for the Department of Public 
Information; 5) $21,600 less for the Depart- 
ment of Conference Services; 6) $30,000 
less for temporary assistance and consult- 
ants; 7) $30,000 less for travel of staff; 8) 
$4,500 less for common staff costs; 9) 
$30,000 less for common services; and 10) 
$36,500 less for permanent equipment. The 
Committee recommended that the Secre- 
taryGeneral’s Headquarters estimate for 
the Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs be increased by $25,300, to a total 
of $3,342,600. The following were among 
the other recommendations of the Commit- 
tee: 1) that the estimate for sessions of the 
General Assembly, the Councils, Commis- 
sions and Committees be reduced by $6,600; 
2) that the estimate for the UN Office at 
Geneva be reduced by $49,000; 3) that the 
estimate for the Office of the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees be reduced by 
$2,200; 4) that the estimate for information 
centers be reduced by $1,203,500, to a figure 
of $10,000; 5) that the estimates for the 
regional economic commissions for Latin 
America and for the Far East be reduced 
by $91,100; and 6) that the estimate for the 
International Court of Justice be reduced 
by $7,600. 

In comparing the 1957 estimates with the 
1956 appropriations, the Committee noted 
that the largest single difference was due to 
the inclusion in the 1956 budget of an ap- 
propriation for the International Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy; a 
further difference was that in the 1957 esti- 
mates certain direct costs of the revenue- 
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producing activities of the UN had been 
removed from the regular budget sections 
and presented separately, as direct charges 
against the income accruing from those ac- 
tivities. If allowance were made for those 
two factors, and tentative figures for 1956 
supplementary estimates and 1957 revised 
estimates were taken into account, the 1957 
estimates would be some $685,000 higher 
than the 1956 budget. Other major differ- 
ences between the two years, the Committee 
stated, reflected a number of factors some 
of which were related to shifting emphasis 
or to a growth in programs, notably the in- 
creasing attention which the Economic and 
Social Council and the regional economic 
commissions were paying to the economic 
development of under-developed areas, Any 
expansion of activities in the regions, the 
Committee maintained, should be accom- 
pained by appropriate economies in the 
work at Headquarters. The admission of 
new Members to the UN also had had a 
budgetary impact, the Committee stated. In 
regard to the organization of the Technical 
Assistance Administration, the Committee 
hoped that the existing situation, under 
which the Administration was maintained 
as a separate department, would be kept 
under review. In the sphere of conferences 
and meetings, the Committee noted that the 
four-year pattern of conferences adopted by 
the General Assembly at its seventh session 
was to expire at the end of the year 1957, 
and stated that the Assembly might wish to 
adopt a similar plan, modified as necessary 
by experience, to cover a subsequent period 
beginning on January 1, 1958. The Com- 
mittee suggested that any future program 
should define the precise circumstances in 
which meetings of ad hoc bodies might be 
held away from Headquarters, and should 
establish machinery for regulating the fre- 
quency and venue of sessions of various 
subsidiary bodies, including commodity 
conferences, and for financing such sessions. 

The Committee recommended an esti- 
mate of $2,167,310 for miscellaneous in- 
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come, as compared with the estimate of 
$2,146,060 submitted by the Secretary- 
General. The Committee concurred with 
the proposal of the Secretary-General that 
the Working Capital Fund be maintained 
for the year 1957 at the figure of $20 mil- 
lion, while noting the statement of the 
Secretary-General that unless a marked im- 
provement in the early collection of contri- 
butions took place in 1957 the General 
Assembly might be obliged again to con- 
sider the question of dates of payment of 
contributions in relation to the size of the 
Working Capital Fund.” 

United Nations Children's Fund: Finan- 
cial Report and Accounts for the year ended 
31 December 1955 and Report of the Board 
of Auditors: The total income of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) for 
the year ended December 31, 1955 was 
$17,514,841. Contributions from all sources 
totaled $16,479,413 as compared with 
$14,139,276 in 1954. Of this total 72 govern- 
ments contributed $15,630,771 in 1955 as 
compared with contributions by 61 govern- 
ments of $13,608,240 in 1954—an increase of 
nearly 15 percent. The contribution of the 
largest contributor, the United States, was 
$9 million, compared with $8.3 million in 
1954, an increase of over 8 percent. Contri- 
butions from all other governments had in- 
creased by $1,322,531 (25 percent), which 
represented an increase not only in number 
of governments but in size of contribution 
from some. 

Income from organized campaigns showed 
a considerable increase from 1954 when it 
was $192,000 to 1955 when it was $357,497. 
Income from private contributions increased 
nearly 60 percent from $269,245 in 1954 to 
$429,251 in 1955. Proceeds from the settle- 
ment of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) 
claims had accounted for $61,894 in 1955, 
compared with $69,791 in 1954. No further 
substantial accruals to UNICEF were ex- 
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pected from this source. Other income in 
1955 totaled $1,035,428 compared with 
$904,667 in 1954. 

Expenditures in 1955 totaled $14,161,178, 
which was $3,353,663 below the income and 
was lower by $313,018 than expenditures in 
1954. At the end of 1955 the principal of 
UNICEF was $31,580,319, of which the 
sum of $24,480,394 had been allocated.” 

United Nations Refugee Fund: Accounts 
for the year ended 31 December 1955 and 
Report of the Board of Auditors: For the 
year ended December 31, 1955, the UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees (Van 
Heuven Goedhart) reported additions to 
the fund totaling $2,725,966, of which 
$1,689,840 had been contributed by govern- 
ments, $958,944 had been contributed pri- 
vately, and $77,182 had come from miscel- 
laneous sources. Expenditures for the same 
period had been $1,128,603, of which 
$602,000 had been for “permanent solu- 
tions” by way of emigration or integration, 
$139,000 for refugees needing special care 
by reason of age or health and $60,000 for 
care of indigent refugees. The expenditures 
figure did not include the cost of assistance 
to refugees in the Shanghai area, because 
no local audit of accounts had been made 

The Office of the UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees had received the 1955 
Nobel Peace Prize, having a value of 
$34,864. This sum had been received 
toward the end of the financial year and 
deposited as money received for a special 
purpose. Since the application of the 
amount lay within the discretion of the 
High Commissioner, a special financial 
statement was added for this account.” 

Annual Report of the United Nations 
Joint Staff Pension Fund: The report of the 
United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund 
to the eleventh session of the General As 
sembly contained a summary of the seventh 
session of the Joint Board and a financial 
statement for the year ended September 30, 
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1955. At the seventh session, Mr. R. 
Harper-Smith (representing the Director- 
General of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
[UNESCO}]) was elected chairman for the 
ensuing year. A number of proposed 
amendments to the regulations were dis- 
cussed and consideration of several, includ- 
ing a proposal by UNESCO that the 
composition of the Joint Board be reduced 
to nine members, was deferred to the eighth 
session. The Board approved, subject to a 
favorable report from the investments com- 
mittee, a plan whereby Pension Fund 
capital could be made available through a 
separate organization to staff members to 
assist them to purchase permanent housing. 
The recommendation was based on a plan 
formulated by the Secretary-General con- 
taining safeguards for the capital and in- 
come of the Pension Fund by means of 1) 
a salary assignment providing for payroll 
deductions; 2) insurance coverage against 
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death or disability of the participant; and 
3) assignment of the withdrawal benefit 
from the Pension Fund in the event of 
separation. 

The financial statement of the Fund 
showed total income for the year at 
$9,775,506.46; of that amount $2,973,236.98 
had been contributed by staff members of 
participating organizations; $5,635,614.33 
had come from contributions of participa- 
ting organizations; $1,157,829.72 from in- 
come from investments; and $8,825.43 from 
interest received from participants and par- 
ticipating organizations on retroactive con- 
tributions and refund of benefits. Income 
applicable to prior years had amounted to 
$559.85. The report showed that expendi- 
tures had amounted to $1,484,866.67, of 
which the largest item had been $1,443, 
991.12 for payment of benefits. Therefore 
the total excess of income over expense for 


the year had been $8,291,199.64." 











SECURITY COUNCIL 


The following summary covers the activi- 
ties of the Security Council from its 729th 
meeting on June 26, 1956, through its 733d 
meeting on September 6, 1956.’ 


Question of Algeria 

At its 72gth and 730th meetings the 
Council debated the adoption of an agenda’ 
under which it was asked to consider a 
letter dated June 13, 1956, from the repre- 
sentatives of Afghanistan, Egypt, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Pakis- 
tan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand, and 
Yemen, concerning Algeria.” The letter 
requested the Secretary-General to call a 
meeting of the Security Council to consider 
the situation in Algeria under Article 35, 
paragraph 1 of the Charter; the situation in 
Algeria, it stated, constituted a threat to 
peace and security and an infringement of 
the basic right of self-determination. Speak- 
ing on a point of order, the representative 
of the Soviet Union (Sobolev) proposed 
that the Council postpone discussion of the 
question indefinitely; the question was an 
important one, he argued, and the Council 
needed more time to discuss the situation 
and to collect the necessary information. 
The representative of France (Alphand) 
stated that he would oppose such an ad 
journment. There was no justification for 
further delay, he stated, since the letter 
from the thirteen states had been received 
eight days earlier, on June 18, and had re- 
quested the Council to consider the question 
of Algeria without delay. Mr. Alphand re- 
quested a vote on the provisional agenda, 
maintaining that only after that vote could 
adjournment be requested. The Soviet 
proposal to postpone discussion of the ques- 
tion indefinitely was defeated by 1 vote in 
favor (Soviet Union), 7 against and 3 ab 


' For information on previous Council meetings, see 
International Organization, X, p. 424-434. 


stentions (China, Iran and Yugoslavia). 
The Council then debated the first item on 
the provisional agenda, the adoption of the 
agenda. Maintaining that Algerian affairs 
were matters essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of France, Mr. Alphand in- 
formed the Council that his delegation 
opposed the adoption of the agenda, The 
representative of Iran (Abdoh), however, 
requested the Council to take up the ques- 
tion of Algeria, arguing that his country and 
the other twelve countries signatories of the 
letter on which the provisional agenda was 
based held the view that the situation in 
Algeria was of a nature to give rise to a 
dispute between nations, and its continuance 
was likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security, The Coun- 
cil, he continued, was competent to take it 
up under Article 34 of the Charter; and 
in any case, the Council could not make 
an informed decision on its competence, or 
on the substance of the question, unless it 
first placed the question on its agenda. The 
debate continued through the 730th meet- 
ing. Cuba, the United Kingdom and Bel 
gium spoke against the adoption of the 
agenda on the grounds on non-intervention 
in matters essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of Member states; China, Yugo 
slavia and the United States also spoke 
against adoption on the grounds that Coun- 
cil consideration of the Algerian situation 
could not help to restore peace and security 
in the area and conceivably might aggravate 
existing tensions; and the Soviet Union sup 
ported adoption on the grounds that the 
Council could not ignore the request of 
thirteen states that it consider the Algerian 
situation, and that the Council could not 
determine whether or not the situation con 
stituted a threat to international peace with 
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out hearing the parties involved and discuss- 
ing the facts. By a vote of 2 in favor (Iran 
and the Soviet Union) to 7 opposed with 
1 abstention (Yugoslavia) the Council de- 
cided against the inscription of the agenda 
item concerning Algeria. 


Admission of New Members 

At its 731st meeting on July 20, the Coun- 
cil considered, at the request of France,’ the 
admission of Morocco to the UN. Mr. de 
Guiringaud (France) opened the discussion 
by asking the Council to adopt a draft reso- 
lution submitted by his delegation’ under 
which the Council, having examined the 
application of Morocco, would recommend 
to the General Assembly that it admit 
Morocco to membership in the UN. After 
several other representatives spoke in favor 
of the draft resolution, complimenting 
Morocco on its attainment of independence, 
the Council unanimously adopted it. At its 
732d meeting on July 26, the Council met 
to consider the admission of Tunisia to 
membership in ‘the UN; it had before it a 
letter from the President of the Council of 
Ministers and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Tunisia’ and a draft resolution submitted 
by France’ under which, having considered 
the application of Tunisia, it would recom- 
mend to the General Assembly the admis- 
sion of Tunisia to the UN. After hearing 
several speakers in favor of the admis- 
sion of Tunisia, the Council unanimously 
adopted the French draft resolution. 


Other Matters 

At its 733d meeting on September 6 the 
Council considered privately its annual re- 
port to the General Assembly; a com- 
munique was issued which stated that the 
Council had unanimously approved a draft 
report covering the period from July 16, 
1955, to July 15, 1956. The Council also 
considered the date of election to fill a va- 
cancy in the International Court of Justice, 
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and unanimously adopted a resolution sub- 
mitted by the President of the Council 
(Nujfiez-Portuondo).” In the resolution, the 
Council, noting with regret the death of 
Judge Hsu Mo on June 28, 1956, and noting 
further that a vacancy in the Court for the 
remainder of the deceased’s term of office 
had thus occurred and had to be filled in 
accordance with the terms of the Statute of 
the Court, under which the date of the 
election was to be fixed by the Security 
Council, decided that an election to fill the 
vacancy should take place during the 
eleventh session of the General Assembly. 


Disarmament Commission 

The Disarmament Commission held its 
soth meeting on January 23, 1956, to con- 
sider a resolution adopted at the tenth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly’ which inter 
alia asked the Commission to reconvene its 
Sub-Committee. Sir Pierson Dixon (United 
Kingdom), in opening the debate, stressed 
the need for the Commission to take a more 
active part in disarmament negotiations 
than it had in the preceding year; he sug- 
gested that that objective might be furthered 
by curtailing the interval elapsing between 
the discussions in the Sub-Committee and 
the consideration of the results of its work 
by the Commission, and proposed that the 
Sub-Committee be asked to report to the 
Commission after about six weeks’ discus- 
sion, The members of the Commission 
were in general agreement as to the impor- 
tance of increased participation by the full 
Commission in the disarmament negotia- 
tions; however several speakers, while ex- 
pressing general support for the United 
Kingdom proposal, emphasized that the 
Sub-Committee should not be compelled to 
conclude its work within a previously set 
period of time, nor should it break off nego- 
tiations at the end of that period regardless 
of whether agreement had been reached. 
The representative of Australia (Walker) 
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proposed that the SubCommittee be _re- 
quested to endeavor to present a report after 
some six weeks, with the understanding 
that that report might well be a provisional 
one. The future work of the Commission, 
he stated, would be determined by the na- 
ture of the Sub-Committee’s report and by 
the date at which it was received. The 
Soviet representative (Sobolev) expressed 
the fear that the United Kingdom proposal 
was intended to interrupt the Sub-Commit- 
tee’s work after six weeks, an insufficient 
period of time for any genuine accomplish- 
ment, and stated that he was not in a posi- 
tion to support the proposal; however, the 
representative of France (Alphand) assured 
him that it was his understanding that the 
United Kingdom intended no such limita- 
tion. The Commission approved a summa- 
tion of its discussions made by the chairman 
(Lodge), in which it was stated that the 
Sub-Committee should meet in the near 
future, that there should be an interim re- 
port of progress at the end of about six 
weeks, that the Commission would meet 
upon receipt of such a report, and that the 
Sub-Committee, in submitting the interim 
of progress report, would not interrupt or 
discontinue its proceedings but would con- 
tinue its work. 

At its 51st through 61st meetings, from 
July 3 through 16, 1956, the Disarmament 
Commission considered the report of the 
Sub-Committee adopted at its 86th meeting 
on May 4, 1956, in London.” The mem- 
bers of the Sub-Committee in general 
defended the positions taken by their gov- 
ernments during the Sub-Committee discus- 
sions; Mr. Nutting (United Kingdom) 
stated that the purpose of the United King- 
dom—French proposal of March 19, 1956, 
had been to set out the actual disarmament 
measures, both in regard to conventional 
and nuclear weapons, which could be effec- 
tively controlled, and to do this in a way 
which would enable a broad disarmament 
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program to begin without delay and to pro- 
ceed step by step along with settlement of 
the major causes of international tension. 
The Soviet Union and the western powers, 
Mr. Nutting stated, disagreed on the ques- 
tion of nuclear disarmament and control 
measures, and on the necessity for political 
settlements for effective disarmament. It 
was his view that the Disarmament Com- 
mission could help to break the deadlock 
which had developed by reviewing the basic 
principles on which a disarmament pro- 
gram should be based. He submitted a 
draft resolution,” co-sponsored by Canada, 
France and the United States, under which 
the Commission, recording its appreciation 
of the Sub-Committee’s efforts, noting that 
major difficulties remained to be solved 
before agreement was reached on an 
international disarmament program with 
effective safeguards, and afirming the im- 
portance of making further efforts to reach 
agreement on a developing program of dis- 
armament which should begin without 
delay and should include measures, under 
effective international control, to end the 
existing competition in armed forces and 
armaments of all kinds, urged the members 
of the Sub-Committee to continue their 
search for agreement, paying due regard to 
the following guiding principles: 1) The 
disarmament program should proceed by 
stages, progress from one stage to another 
depending upon the satisfactory execution 
of the preceding stage and upon the devel- 
opment of confidence through the settle- 
ment of major political problems. 2) The 
program should begin, under effective in- 
ternational control, with significant reduc- 
tions in armed forces, to such levels as were 
feasible in the light of world conditions; 
there should be corresponding reductions in 
military expenditures, to be carried out as 
world conditions improved. 3) The pro- 
gram should provide that, at an appropriate 
stage and under appropriate safeguards, the 
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build-up of stockpiles of nuclear weapons 
would be stopped and all future production 
of muclear material devoted to peaceful uses. 
4) The program should provide for a 
strong control organization with inspection 
rights, including aerial reconnaissance, oper- 
ating from the outset and developing in 
parallel with the disarmament measures; the 
control measures should also provide against 
major surprise attack, especially so long as 
it was impossible to account for past pro- 
duction of nuclear material. 5) The 
program might also include preliminary 
demonstrations of inspection methods on a 
limited scale as a help in developing an ef- 
fective control system and as a means of 
bringing nearer agreement on a disarma- 
ment program. 6) Provision should be 
made for the suspension of the program, in 
whole or in part, if a major state failed to 
carry out its obligations or if a threat to 
peace under Chapter VII of the Charter 
should occur. 
Draft amendments amplifying the draft 
resolution were proposed by Australia” and 
by the four sponsors of the draft resolution 
together with Australia;” the amendments 
proposed by Australia included two further 
preambular paragraphs in which the Com- 
mission would affirm its conviction that a 
reconciliation of the opposing points of 
view was both possible and necessary, and 
would recall the terms of the resolution on 
disarmament adopted at the tenth session 
of the General Assembly. In the operative 
paragraph dealing with preliminary demon- 
strations of inspection methods, the Aus- 
tralian amendment proposed mentioning a 
technical exchange mission and a demon- 
stration test area as suitable examples. The 
five-power joint draft amendment proposed 
adding to the operative paragraph dealing 
with nuclear weapons the provision that 
limitations would be imposed on the test- 
ing of nuclear weapons in conjunction with 
the stopping of nuclear weapons stockpiling. 
Mr. Gromyko (Soviet Union) told the 
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Commission that the March 1956 proposals 
of his government had represented a further 
effort to meet the western position; the 
Soviet Union had proposed beginning with 
conventional weapons disarmament because 
there seemed to be a better chance for agree- 
ment in that area, and had thus sidestepped 
the deadlock on nuclear disarmament. 
While criticizing the aerial reconnaissance 
proposal of the United States, he asserted 
that the Soviet proposals included adequate 
control measures. He expressed opposition 
to the four-power draft resolution submitted 
to the Commission, which he regarded as 
an attempt to shelve the problem of disar- 
mament by making it contingent upon 
political settlements, and held that the 
larger powers, under existing circumstances, 
should take the initiative in reducing armed 
forces and ending the armaments race. 
Under a draft declaration submitted by Mr. 
Gromyko, all members of the UN, noting 
the relaxation of international tension and 
bearing in mind that negotiations for the 
conclusion of a convention on disarmament 
had not yet led to any positive results, would 
assume a solemn obligation to refrain in 
their international relations from the use or 
threat of force and the use of atomic or 
hydrogen weapons.” In the course of 
further discussion the Soviet representative 
informed the Commission that his govern- 
ment sought the following objectives: 1) 
Agreement on the prohibition of weapons 
of mass destruction, elimination of all 
stocks of atomic bombs and the cessation of 
their production, and agreement on the ces- 
sation of nuclear weapons tests. 2) A re- 
duction in the armed forces of the larger 
powers to 2,500,000 each for the United 
States, the Soviet Union and China and 
750,000 each for the United Kingdom and 
France in the first stage, and 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 each for the United States, Soviet 
Union and China and 650,000 each for the 
United Kingdom and France in the second 
stage. 3) Effective control over the prohibi- 
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tion of nuclear weapons and the reduction 
of conventional armaments and armed 
forces. 4) Signature of the Soviet draft 
declaration by all countries. The statement 
of the Soviet representative relative to force 
levels at two stages of disarmament was 
welcomed by a number of other representa- 
tives, who believed it gave grounds for 
somewhat more optimism about the future 
work of the Sub-Committee. 

In a general statement of his govern- 
ment’s point of view, Mr. Lodge (United 
States) informed the Commission that four 
major propositions had emerged from the 
western position: 1) that the menace of 
nuclear weapons would have to be curbed; 
2) that the quota of conventional arma- 
ments and armed forces should be fixed by 
negotiation and verified by inspection; 3) 
that the reduction of armaments would 
have to be carried out by stages, with a view 
to the realities of world political conditions; 
and 4) that there would have to be an in- 
spection device that would assure each side 
that the other was fulfilling its commit- 
ments. The Soviet Union, Mr. Lodge 
stated, had failed to come to grips with the 
most significant and most feared elements 
of military strength, nuclear weapons; the 
United States regarded elimination of nu- 
clear weapons as impractical because of the 
lack of a scientific means of verification, but 
it wished to work for their control and limi- 
tation in the framework of a comprehensive 
disarmament scheme. In general, the west- 
ern powers favored a comprehensive plan, 
Mr. Moch (France) remarking that in his 
view it would be no harder to agree on such 
a plan than to reach a limited agreement 
on the first stage. Mr. Moch, in reviewing 
the work of the Sub-Committee, stated that 
the Soviet Union should not have divorced 
the problems of nuclear and conventional 
weapons disarmament, and that the United 
Kingdom and France should have specified 
the ultimate strength of armed forces in 
their plan. In Mr. Moch’s view, it was 
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essential that the disarmament agreement 
contain a means of adapting international 
law for the benefit of powers acting in good 
faith to a situation created by a state acting 
in bad faith; while nuclear disarmament 
was necessary, he only favored it to an ex- 
tent that would be susceptible of effective 
control. Mr. Moch held that too great em- 
phasis was placed on the question of acrial 
inspection both by the United States, which 
insisted upon it as the outstanding method 
of control, and by the Soviet Union, which 
opposed it as ineffective and open to abuses. 

A view held by several members of the 
Commission not also members of the Sub 
Committee was put forward by Yugoslavia, 
which spensored a draft resolution based on 
the principle that agreement on specific 
preliminary disarmament measures was a 
realistic goal for the near future, and should 
be pursued in the absence of agreement on 
a comprehensive plan.” Under the terms of 
the resolution the Commission would urge 
the members of the Sub-Committee to 1) 
continue their endeavors to reach agreement 
on general disarmament; 2) seck an early 
agreement on and implementation of such 
initial disarmament measures as were feasi 
ble and such forms and degrees of control 
as were required for those measures, more 
particularly with regard to a) a reduction 
of conventional armaments and armed 
forces, b) the cessation of experimental ex- 
plosions of nuclear weapons, as well as other 
practicable measures in the field of nuclear 
armaments, and c) a reduction of military 
expenditure. 

A further proposal before the Commis 
sion was in the form of a special hearing 
granted Mr. Menon (India), who presented 
the views of his government on the question 
of nuclear weapons tests.” Citing data indi- 
cating the harmful consequences of such 
explosions, and maintaining that further 
test explosions served no military purpose 
since nuclear weapons sufficient to destroy 
civilization were already in existence, Mr. 
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Menon urged the Commission to promote 
agreement on their immediate cessation 
between the powers conducting such tests. 
Mr. Menon held that the question of con- 
trols was not relevant, since violations could 
be detected from outside the area controlled 
by the violator. He further proposed that 
the armaments race be halted through 
agreement on reductions in military budg- 
ets, through the publication of internation- 
ally held information on national military 
budgets, and by some alteration, however 
minor, in the pattern of allocating nuclear 
material to military rather than peaceful 
purposes. Mr. Menon recommended that 
representatives of Asian and African coun- 
tries be appointed to the Sub-Committee to 
help negotiate agreement between the west- 
ern countries and the Soviet Union, as well 
as to make the Sub-Committee a more rep- 
resentative body. Mr. Moch (France) in 
commenting on Mr. Menon’s statement, 
cited data indicating that the danger from 
nuclear weapons test was not so great nor 
so imminent as supposed by the Indian gov- 
ernment, and added that a ban on test 
explosions was neither admissible if it al- 
lowed the nuclear arms race to continue, 
nor was it controllable with complete secu- 
rity, since explosions below a certain magni- 
tude could not be detected outside the 
country carrying them on. Hence, he stated, 
such a ban was in no way a substitute for 
a ban on the manufacture of weapons, but 
if the latter could be achieved, a ban on 
test explosions would become superfluous. 
The representative of Peru (Belaunde), 
noting that the Commission had before it 
two draft resolutions and a draft declara- 
tion, and that a number of significant state- 
ments had been made in the course of the 
discussion, proposed that the Commission 
adopt a resolution reviewing the major 
developments during its meetings, stressing 
areas of agreement, and asking the Sub- 
Committee to continue its work, taking the 
Commission's discussions into account. Mr. 
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Moch (France) proposed that the sponsors 
of the other draft proposals before the Com- 
mission withdraw them in favor of a draft 
resolution submitted by Peru,” under which 
the Commission, having studied the report 
of the Sub-Committee, recording its appre- 
ciation of the Sub-Committee’s efforts, con- 
sidering that new proposals had been 
formulated and proposed in the course of its 
current sessions, considering that the reso- 
lution introduced on July 3 by the United 
Kingdom, Canada, France and the United 
States, as amended, set forth the principles 
upon which an effective program for the 
regulation and limitation of all arms and 
armed forces could be based, welcoming the 
narrowing of differences on certain aspects 
of the disarmament problem that had been 
achieved both in the Sub-Committee discus- 
sions and in the Disarmament Commission, 
noting that major difficulties remained to 
be solved before agreement was reached on 
an international disarmament program with 
safeguards which would ensure the faithful 
observance of the program by all states, 
convinced that a reconciliation of the oppos- 
ing points of view was both possible and 
necessary, and recalling the terms of the 
resolution adopted at the tenth session of 
the General Assembly, 1) asked the Sub- 
Committee to study those propositions at 
an appropriate time, taking account of the 
principles affirmed therein and striving to 
increase the area of agreement; and 2) re- 
quested the Sub-Committee to report to the 
Commission, which would then examine 
the various resolutions and proposals already 
presented to it or which should have been 
presented before its next session. The rep- 
resentatives of the western powers supported 
the Peruvian draft, agreeing not to press for 
a vote on their proposal; the representative 
of the Soviet Union, however, was critical 
of the draft, which in his view went beyond 
the scope of a procedural measure and fa- 
vored the views and proposals of the west- 
ern powers to the detriment of those put 








forward by the Soviet Union. Mr. Moch 
(France) supported by Mr. Gromyko 
(Soviet Union) suggested that in the inter- 
ests of unanimity the Commission recess in 
order to attempt to formulate a text which 
could be adopted unanimously; the proposal 
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was defeated by a vote of 4 in favor, 4 op- 
posed and 4 abstentions, after which the 
Commission at its 61st meeting on July 16 
adopted the Peruvian draft resolution by a 
vote of 1o in favor to 1 opposed with 1 
abstention. 
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The twenty-first session of the Economic 
and Social Council was held at Head- 
quarters from April 17 to May 4, 1955. 
Hans Engen (Norway) was elected presi 
dent of the Council for 1956 and an agenda 
of 21 items was approved.’ In the light of a 
United Kingdom proposal for a conference 
on the proposed convention on slavery, it 
was decided to debate agenda item 12, 
“slavery”, at a plenary session without re- 
ferring it to the Social Commission. All 
items on the agenda were considered with 
the exception of the proposal for calendar 
reform, on which discussion was adjourned 
sine die. 


Economic Matters 

Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries: Under the general agenda 
item of the economic development of under 
developed countries, the Council considered 
industrialization from its go6th through 
groth meetings, and studies on atomic 
energy as a factor in economic development 
at its g11th, g1ath and gasth meetings. The 
discussion on industrialization was based 
on two Secretariat reports, Survey of Cur. 
rent Work on Industrialization and Produc 
tivity’ and Proposals for a Program of 
Work on Industrialization and Productivity’ 
which had been submitted in accordance 
with a Council resolution of April 7, 1955. 
Most of the representatives commented on 
the great value of the two reports although 
a number of them criticized specific aspects 
of the second one during debate on the sug 
gested future program of work in the field 
of industrialization, which the report di- 
vided into 1) problems of structure, opera 
tion and development of the industrial sec 
tor (including small-scale industries); 2) the 
relationship between the process of indus- 
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trialization and the development of other 
related sectors of the economy; and 3) social 
and demographic aspects of industrializa- 
tion. A few representatives stated that in 
their opinion the report did not make clear 
whether the future program of work was 
designed primarily to fill gaps in the over-all 
efforts pursued by the UN to further eco- 
nomic development and in particular to 
increase industrialization and productivity, 
or represented a general framework in- 
tended to guide the Council and its com- 
missions and governments applying for 
technical assistance, or whether the pro- 
posals were intended to achieve both of the 
above objectives. 

Mr. de Seynes (Under-Secretary for Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs) stated that the 
program prepared by the Secretariat was not 
intended to be comprehensive but had been 
drawn up to provide on the one hand a gen- 
eral framework for the work of the UN 
and the specialized agencies and on the 
other a list of projects which could be un- 
dertaken in areas to which little or no 
attention had so far been given. Some 
representatives also criticized the report for 
not mentioning the financial implications of 
the proposed program of work and for not 
containing precise proposals for coordina- 
ting future programs in the field of indus- 
trialization. In regard to the first criticism, 
Mr. de Seynes stated that it would have 
been difficult for the Secretariat to consider 
the financial aspect of the question before 
ascertaining the views of members of the 
Council as expressed during the general 
debate; he felt that the Economic Commit- 
tee should give its attention principally to 
the financial and administrative conditions 
under which the program might be carried 


out. In regard to coordination, Mr. de 
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Seynes stated that the existing machinery, 
in the form of the Administrative Commit- 
tee on Coordination, special meetings, the 
annual debate in the Council and unofficial 
consultations, was perfectly adequate. After 
the representatives of. the Netherlands, 
France and Norway had suggested that 
studies on economic programming be added 
to the list of areas for future work, Mr. de 
Seynes declared that programming had 
been omitted from the list because the Secre- 
tariat had not known exactly what meaning 
the Council would attach to the word “in- 
dustrialization”, and in addition, studies of 
economic plans were a very delicate matter 
since the objectives of such plans were in 
part dictated by political and social consid- 
erations. During the debate on industriali- 
zation some representatives referred to 
certain general conditions which they felt 
would facilitate a program of investment in 
the economically under-developed countries, 
such as the improvement of statistics, the 
setting up of technological institutes, and 
the stock-taking of national resources. After 
concluding its lengthy discussion on indus- 
trialization, the Council referred the sub- 
item to the Economic Comumnittee. 

During its consideration of studies on 
atomic energy as a factor in economic de- 
velopment, the Council had before it a draft 
resolution sponsored by Brazil, Canada, 
France, the United Kingdom and United 
States’ under which the Council would 1) 
request the Secretary-General to prepare for 
submission to the 23d session of the Council 
a report on the possible applications of 
atomic energy as a means of promoting 
economic development; 2) recommend that, 
in preparing the report, the Secretary- 
General survey the available studies and the 
research presently being undertaken in the 
field, and give due consideration to the ma- 
terials submitted to the International Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy, and the views expressed during the 
21st session of the Council; 3) invite Mem- 
bers of the UN and of the specialized 
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agencies to make available to the Secretary- 
General for the purposes of his report such 
documentation bearing on the subject as 
they might be able to provide; and 4) decide 
to place the subject of atomic energy as a 
means of economic development on the 
agenda of the 23d session of the Council 
for further consideration. The Soviet dele- 
gate proposed that a sentence be added to 
the five-power draft resolution requesting 
the Secretary-General to submit to the 
Council at its 23d session detailed proposals 
for the convening in 1957 of a scientific and 
technical conference on the practical uses of 
atomic energy to promote the economic 
development of under-developed countries. 

At its g25th meeting on May 4, the Coun- 
cil unanimously adopted a draft resolution 
dealing with industrialization contained in 
a report of the Economic Committee.” 
Under its terms, the Council would 1) com- 
mend the Secretary-General on the reports 
he had placed before it; 2) endorse in prin- 
ciple the proposals for work outlined in the 
report Proposals for a Program of Work on 
Industrialization and Productivity as a gen 
eral framework for appropriate activities of 
the UN to be initiated in this field in the 
immediate future; 3) request the Secretary- 
General to submit to the 22d session of the 
Council his views on the most suitable or 
ganizational arrangements for carrying out 
the program, and to consult, through the 
Administrative Committee on Coordination 
or such other channels as might be available, 
with the appropriate specialized agencies on 
the planning and implementation of the 
program; 4) request the Secretary-General 
to report to the 22d session of the Council 
on the financial implications of the program 
as it evolved, and to the 23d session and 
annually thereafter on the progress being 
made in planning and implementing the 
continuing work in the field of industriali 
zation and productivity; 5) request the 
regional economic commissions, in planning 
and formulating their future activities, to 
take due account of the work program in 
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the field of industrialization and produc 
tivity; 6) request the Secretary-General in 
planning the program to give particular at- 
tention to the needs of the middle east and 
Africa; and 7) propose that an item en- 
titled “industrialization of under-developed 
countries” be placed on the agenda of the 
eleventh session of the General Assembly. 

At the gas5th meeting, the Council also 
adopted unanimously a resolution contained 
in the report of the Economic Committee on 
studies on atomic energy as a factor in eco- 
nomic development.’ This resolution en- 
larged upon the five-power draft resolution 
which the Council had considered at its 
giith and g1ath meetings by adding an 
operative paragraph requesting the Secre- 
tary-General to submit to the Council’s 24th 
session a report on the possibility of devot- 
ing as much as possible of the program of 
the second international conference on the 
exchange of technical information regarding 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy to the 
practical applications of nuclear energy, in 
the interest of promoting the economic de- 
velopment of under-developed countries, 
and on the desirability of convening a 
separate conference on this subject. 


Recognition and Enforcement of Foreign 
Arbitral Awards: The Council had before 
it at its g23d meeting a report by the Secre- 
tary-General on the recognition and enforce- 
ment of foreign arbitral awards which 
included comments on the draft covenant 
on recognition and enforcement of foreign 
arbitral awards’ by fifteen governments and 
non-governmental organizations. Note was 
taken of these comments but as they were 
of a technical and legal nature, the Coun- 
cil considered primarily the question of 
whether or not an international conference 
should be convened. After a brief discus- 
sion of some of the points a draft resolution 
submitted by the Netherlands, Greece and 
Norway’ was adopted by 16 votes to o 
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with 2 abstentions. The resolution called 
for the convening of a conference of pleni- 
potentiaries to 1) conclude a convention 
based on the draft prepared by the ad hoc 
committee; and 2) to consider, if time per- 
mitted, other possible measures for increas- 
ing the effectiveness of arbitration in the 
settlement of private law disputes and to 
make such recommendations as it deemed 
advisable. The two abstaining countries, 
Canada and the United States, explained 
that the federal nature of their constitutions 
gave jurisdiction to the state courts and that 
they would not, therefore participate in the 
conference. 

A Soviet amendment to the draft resolu- 
tion to invite to the conference all states 
Members and non-members of the UN was 
rejected by 12 votes to 3 with 3 abstentions 
and the invitation was thus extended to 
Members of the UN, the specialized agen- 
cies or any other states party to the Statute 
of International Court of Justice. 


International Cooperation with respect to 
Water Resource Development: After con- 
sideration of a report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on progress made during the past two 
years at international and regional levels in 
the field of water resource development and 
on the important problems which required 
further consideration,” the Council at its 
g24th meeting unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution proposed by France and the United 
States” commending the Secretary-General 
and the specialized agencies for action al- 
ready taken and requesting the Secretary- 
General to constitute a panel of experts to 
review the implications of integrated water 
basin development and to advise on action 
to be taken to ensure world wide exchange 
of experience and data in related fields with 
a view to reporting to the Council not later 
than the 25th session. An amendment to 
the resolution, submitted by the Nether- 
lands, which instructed the experts to call 
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an international conference if they believed 
it desirable, was also approved unani- 
mously.” 

In the course of the discussion the repre- 
sentative of Pakistan proposed that the 
General Assembly undertake to draft a cove- 
nant on the rights and duties of states with 
respect to the utilization and development 
of international water resources.” Doubts 
were expressed as to whether a common 
denominator for a limited area, let alone the 
entire world, could be found in a field 
where the regimes of international rivers 
differed so greatly. It was also felt that so 
many legal, political, geographical and tech- 
nical questions would be raised in an at- 
tempt to draft a covenant that it would be 
unwise to try. The proposal was later with- 
drawn. 

Other Economic Matters: A note was pre 
sented to the g14th meeting of the Council 
by the Secretary-General, who called atten- 
tion to the expiry on March 26, 1957 of the 
period of five years during which drivers 
holding driving permits issued under either 
the Paris Convention of 1926 or the Wash- 
ington Convention of 1943 would be allowed 
to use these permits in countries presently 
parties to the Geneva Convention of 1949. 
The Secretary-General felt that it would not 
be advisable to amend formally the 1949 
Convention, but that the governments now 
parties to the Convention should agree as an 
ad hoc administrative measure to extend the 
period of validity for three years. A draft 
resolution” to that effect submitted by the 
Secretary-General was discussed by the 
Council, The United States and France co- 
sponsored an amendment” urging cligible 
governments to ratify the Convention of 
1946 as soon as possible and thus end the 
undesirable existence of two different re- 
gimes applying to international road traffic. 
The resolution as amended was adopted by 
16 votes to o with 2 abstentions. 

International cooperation on cartography 
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was considered at the g14th and g22d meet- 
ings of the Council, which had before it 
a report™ by the Secretary-General contain- 
ing the results of the regional cartographic 
conference for Asia and the Far East, held 
from February 12 to 22, 1955 at Mussoorie, 
India. A resolution” unanimously adopted 
called upon the Secretary-General to carry 
out several of the recommendations of the 
conference, particularly regarding standard 
methods of writing geographical names, 
and specifications for an international map 
of the world on the millionth scale, and to 
convene in Tokyo, Japan in 1958 a second 
regional cartographic conference for Asia 
and the Far East. 

At the suggestion of France the Council 
agreed to add to the agenda for the aist ses- 
sion a supplementary item calling for the 
“convening of an international conference 
on the creation of new resources of energy 
and materials.” In making the suggestion 
France stated that the value of such a con 
ference lay in the fact that the objective of 
the UN was to raise the standard of living 
in all countries and that this could be 
brought about only through the develop 
ment of natural resources that had not yet 
been exploited and by the development of 
methods whereby man could control natural 
conditions.” 

After a debate in which the French dele- 
gate stated that his country did not suggest 
the immediate convening of a conference, 
but only the commencement of preparatory 
measures such as preliminary studies by the 
Secretary-General, and the delegate from 
Canada expressed the view that the Secre- 
tary-General should concentrate on a com 
pilation of existing data and experience 
rather than on an independent large-scale 
study, while the Netherlands delegate cau- 
tioned against putting too large a strain on 
the resources of the Secretariat, the Council 
at its ga5th meeting unanimously adopted 
a resolution” requesting the SecretaryGen 
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eral to submit a report to the 24th session 
of the Council on the subject and to explore 
the conditions for convening an interna- 
tional conference, 

During the first part of the 21st session 
the Council heard comments by repre- 
sentatives of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and the 
International Monetary Fund, discussed the 
reports of the two organizations and took 
note of the report of the Bank” at its goad 
meeting and of the report of the Fund” at 
its gogth meeting. 

Note was taken of the report of the Agent 
General of the United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency (UNKRA) Agency” 
at the gioth meeting. A unanimous resolu- 
tion was then passed recommending to the 
General Assembly that in future the work 
of UNKRA be reviewed by the Assembly 
only and not subsequently by the Council 
as the main lines of the UNKRA program 
were established and the Assembly closely 
reviewed its activities and formulated time- 
tables by which the report was issued, 
making further review by the Council im- 
practical.” 


Social Matters 

Slavery: The Council had before it for 
consideration at its 916th and g17th meetings 
the report of the ad hoc committee set up to 
prepare a text of a draft supplementary con- 
vention on the abolition of slavery, the slave 
trade and institutions and practices similar 
to slavery.” A draft resolution co-sponsored 
by Ecuador, France, the Netherlands, Pak- 
istan and the United Kingdom under which 
a conference of plenipotentiaries would be 
convened to complete the drafting and open 
the covenant for signature” was debated. 
The Egyptian and Soviet delegates felt that 
there were political questions involved in 
the draft which required full consideration 
by the General Assembly and that the new 
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members of the UN would not be able to 
send representatives to a conference during 
the current year. Those favoring a confer- 
ence of plenipotentiaries pointed to the de- 
sirability of speedy action in concluding the 
draft and felt that consideration by the As- 
sembly constituted unnecessary delay, The 
resolution was adopted by 12 votes to 1 with 
5 abstentions after an Egyptian amend- 
ment” calling for referral of the question to 
the Assembly had been rejected by g votes 
to 3 with 2 abstentions. 


Forced Labor: \n considering the question 
of forced labor the Council had before it 
the report” of the Secretary-General and the 
Director General of the International Labor 
Organization giving information supplied 
by the United States, the Republic of China, 
and four non-governmental organizations 
on the existence of forced labor in Albania, 
Bulgaria, communist China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland, the Portuguese ter- 
ritories, Rumania, the Union of South 
Africa and the Soviet Union; and affidavits 
from individuals testifying to conditions of 
forced labor within their personal knowl- 
edge. Previous reports of forced labor had 
been published in a preliminary report” and 
replies from governments answering accusa- 
tions about forced labor within their terri- 
tories were presented to the 21st session as 
addenda to the preliminary report.” Two- 
thirds of the most recent report concerned 
conditions on the mainland of China. Dur- 
ing the general debate in the Council, the 
delegates from the Republic of China and 
the United States called attention to the alle- 
gations about conditions on the China main- 
land and in Albania. The Soviet delegate 
termed this information unfounded and said 
that the United States was using this ma- 
terial to keep the communist government of 
China from gaining membership in the UN, 
while the United States condoned at least 
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seven types of forced labor within its own 
territory. 

A draft resolution submitted by Ecuador, 
France, Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
and the United States” referred to the report 
of the Secretary-General and noted with 
satisfaction the establishment of a three 
member committee of the ILO on forced 
labor and the fact that the International 
Labor Conference, to be held in June 1956, 
was to consider the adoption of a conven- 
tion on forced labor. The resolution also 
1) condemned all forms of forced labor 
which were employed as a means of political 
coercion or punishment for holding or ex- 
pressing political views; 2) urged that action 
be taken toward the elimination of forced 
labor; 3) commended the ILO for action it 
had taken so far in this field; and 4) re- 
quested the Secretary-General to transmit to 
the ILO information relating to forced labor 
and invited the ILO to report to the Council 
annually on its action in this field. 

The Soviet Union proposed four amend- 
ments to the resolution:" 1) deletion of the 
reference to the report of the Secretary- 
General on forced labor; 2) deletion of the 
words “with satisfaction” which referred to 
the notice that the question of forced labor 
was to be considered at the International 
Labor Conference; 3) addition of a recom- 
mendation that the ILO pay particular at- 
tention to the elimination of forced labor 
in colonies and dependent territories; and 
4) addition of a statement that representa- 
tives of all trade unions, regardless of politi- 
cal leaning or religious belief, participate in 
drafting the ILO recommendations. These 
amendments were rejected by the Council, 
as was a proposal made and withdrawn by 
Yugoslavia but later reintroduced by the 
Soviet Union” which was to amend the 
paragraph condemning the practice of 
forced labor by adding a reference to article 
8 of the draft covenant on civil and political 
rights, the UN Charter and the Universal 
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Declaration of Human Rights. The resolu- 
tion, as passed at the grgth meeting by a 
vote of 13 to 2 with 2 abstentions, included 
the phrase “condemns all forms of forced 
labor wherever they exist which are con- 
trary to the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and the Universal Declaration on 
Human Rights”, thus partially accepting the 
Yugoslavian proposal.” The phrase refer- 
ring to article 8 of the draft covenant on 
civil and political rights was objected to by 
the majority of the Council because the 
draft covenant had not yet been approved 
and might be revised at a later date. 


Teaching of the purposes and principles, 
the structure and activities of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies in 
schools and other educational institutions 
of Member states: At its 913th meeting 
the Council considered a report by the 
Secretary-General of the UN and the 
Director General of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO)” concerning the instruc- 
tion given in the schools of Member states 
on the UN and the specialized agencies. 
The report, which was based on 42 replies 
from Member countries to a request by the 
SecretaryGeneral for information on the 
subject, indicated that progress had been 
made throughout the world with regard to 
teaching about the UN and the specialized 
agencies. The report stated that countries 
had encountered two major difficulties: the 
lack of adequate preparation of teachers and 
the lack of suitable teaching materials to be 
used in the schools. In its conclusions, the 
report stressed that the teaching in question 
was primarily the domestic responsibility of 
Member states, but that UNESCO, in 
collaboration with the UN, should make 
every effort to assist states in the production 
of the necessary material and in the training 
of teachers. 

During the brief discussion on the report, 
the representatives of the United Kingdom, 
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Canada, and the United States criticized the 
proposals that 1) Member states give official 
support to a planned effort to familiarize 
school children with the principles and the 
work of the UN and the specialized agen- 
cies; and 2) educational authorities in Mem- 
ber states undertake, as a matter of high 
priority, te prepare their teachers for such 
work by including specific programs in their 
teacher-training courses. ‘These representa 
tives pointed out that it would be difficult 
for certain countries with decentralized edu- 
cational systems to accept those recommen 
dations since the federal governments in 
those countries could not decide local school 
curricula, The United Kingdom represent- 
ative also declared that caution should be 
exercised with regard to the recommenda 
tion in the report that UNESCO, in collab- 
oration with the UN, should stimulate and 
assist Member states in the production of 
their material and in the training of their 
teachers; many countries had not yet solved 
the serious problem of illiteracy, and 
UNESCO's work should therefore 
fundamental education, Under the terms 
of a draft resolution submitted by Ecuador, 
the Netherlands, United Kingdom and 
United States”, the Council would 1) ex 
press its appreciation for the cooperation of 
UNESCO in the preparation of the report; 
2) note with satisfaction the increasing in 
terest reported from all areas in learning 
about the UN and the specialized agencies; 
3) commend the non-governmental organi- 
zations for their valuable contribution in 
disseminating information about the UN 
and the specialized agencies, and express the 
hope that they would continue their efforts; 
4) invite Member states to encourage in 
their educational institutions, through ap 
propriate means, the study of the UN and 
the specialized agencies and the participa 
tion of their country therein; 5) request 
continued cooperation in this field between 
the Secretary-General of the UN and the 
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Director-General of UNESCO; 6) request 
the Secretary-General and invite the special- 
ized agencies to provide, within the scope 
of their existing budgets, materials relating 
to their activities suitable for utilization at 
various age levels; and 7) request the 
Secretary-General, in collaboration with the 
Director-General of UNESCO, to compile a 
similar report on this subject on the basis 
of inquiries to Member states, for considera 
tion by the Council in 1960, A French 
amendment to the draft resolution,” which 
proposed that an additional paragraph be 
inserted in the resolution requesting the 
Secretary-General to continue his assistance 
to non-governmental organizations which 
provided instruction on the UN and the 
specialized agencies or which were inter 
ested in such instruction, and a Greek verbal 
drafting amendment were accepted by the 
sponsors of the draft resolution. The draft 
resolution, as amended, was adopted unani 
mously. 


Allegations regarding infringement of 
trade-union rights: At its gosth meeting, the 
Council had before it a note by the Secre- 
tary-General on allegations regarding in 
fringements of trade-union rights.” In his 
note the Secretary-General stated that since 
the nineteenth session of the Council” he 
had not received any allegations of infringe 
ments of trade-union rights relating to any 
states not members of the ILO; all the alle 
gations which he had received relating to 
members of the ILO had been transmitted 
to that organization. The Secretary-General 
further with a 
previous Council resolution he had invited 


stated that in accordance 
the government of Saudi Arabia to give its 
consent to having certain allegations of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions referred 
to the ILO, but had not yet received a reply. 
At its go6th meeting, the Council considered 
a draft resolution submitted by France” 
which took note with deep regret of the fact 


trade-union rights at the roth session, see International 
Organization, 1X, p 
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that the government of Saudi Arabia had 
not responded to the invitation transmitted 
to it pursuant to the Council resolution of 
May 27, 1955. During the brief discussion 
on the draft resolution the representative of 
Saudi Arabia stated that the origin of the 
trouble had been a strike which had taken 
place approximately two years previously 
and which had been settled amicably. He 
declared that governments received numer- 
ous questionnaires from the UN and could 
not always reply to them immediately; he 
stated that the government of Saudi Arabia 
would respond to the invitation in question 
in the customary way and at the time it con- 
sidered appropriate. After hearing the 
comments of the representative of Saudi 
Arabia, Pakistan submitted an amendment” 
which would delete the phrase “with deep 
regret” in reference to the fact that Saudi 
Arabia had not replied to the invitation; the 
United States orally proposed an amend- 
ment to the Pakistan amendment which was 
agreed to by the Pakistan representative. 
‘After France decided to withdraw its draft 
resolution, the United States and Pakistan 
formally submitted their text as a draft reso- 
lution, and it was adopted by the Council by 
a vote of 15 to o with 3 abstentions. Under 
it the Council took note of the information 
conveyed by the Secretary-General and of 
the assurances received from the representa- 
tive of Saudi Arabia that his government 
had the intention to transmit at an early 
date a reply to the invitation transmitted to 
it by the Secretary-General pursuant to the 
Council resolution of May 27, 1955. 
United Nations Children’s Fund: Two 
reports of the Executive Board of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) cov- 
ering sessions held in September 1955 and 
March 1956" were presented to the Council 
by Mr. Hajan (Chairman of the Executive 
Board of UNICEF) at the gigth meeting. 
In September 1955 the Executive Board had 
approved a five year program for malaria 
eradication in Mexico as a first step in an 
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effort to achieve the complete eradication of 
malaria in the western hemisphere which 
had been planned by the UNICEF/World 
Health Organization Joint Committee on 
Health Policy. The existence of plans for 
similar projects in countries in Latin Amer- 
ica and the eastern Mediterranean area re- 
flected realization of the need for prompt 
action if the disease were to be conquered 
at all. The cost of eradication programs for 
1957 to 1960 was estimated at $10 million 
annually and represented a large part of the 
Fund budget which also, however, included 
plans for campaigns against other diseases 
such as tuberculosis, yaws and trachoma. 

Tributes to the work of UNICEF were 
expressed by a number of delegates and the 
Canadian delegate introduced a draft reso- 
lution co-sponsored by France which was 
designed to improve the working of 
UNICEF.” The resolution provided for 
direct election of all members of the Board 
by the Council as seats became vacant rather 
than the existing practice under which some 
members took office automatically by virtue 
of election to the Social Commission. The 
delegate from France pointed out that the 
draft resolution was designed to secure bet 
ter representation for the countries mainly 
interested in UNICEP, either as donors or 
beneficiaries, and to provide better geo- 
graphical representation. 

Draft amendments submitted by the 
United States” to the joint draft resolution 
provided for immediate direct elections for 
all seats on the Executive Board as a simpler 
means for achieving the desired result. Sev- 
eral delegates expressed the opinion that 
the United States proposal would entail too 
radical a change in the membership of the 
Board and would inconvenience some coun 
tries which had already made arrangements 
to be represented on the Executive Board; 
after part of the United States proposal had 
been rejected by a vote of g to 2 with 7 ab 
stentions, the amendment was withdrawn. 
A draft amendment submitted by the Soviet 
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Union which would have admitted to Board 
membership states “not necessarily members 
of the UN” was rejected by 12 votes to 4 
with 2 abstentions. The draft resolution of 
France and Canada was then adopted by 
16 votes to o with 2 abstentions. 

A draft resolution submitted by Egypt, 
France, Pakistan and Yugoslavia“ which 
noted with satisfaction the reports of the 
Executive Board of UNICEF was adopted 
unanimously with an amendment proposed 


orally by Ecuador. 


Other Social Matters: At its ga4th meet- 
ing the Council adopted a resolution,” 
under its program of advisory services in the 
field of human rights, which approved the 
suggestion for a news personnel seminar 
on freedom of information along the lines 
set forth in a report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral.” The resolution also took note of the 
resolutions on advisory services in the field 
of human rights adopted by the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, the Com- 
mission on Human Rights and the Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Discrimina 
tion and Protection of Minorities, and it 
asked the Secretary-General to continue to 
develop all aspects of the advisory services 
program and to submit a report to the 23d 
session of the Council. 


Other Matters 

Two reports of the Council Committee 
on Non-governmental Organizations deal- 
ing with applications for hearings” were 
adopted by the Council at its gozd and 
gosth meetings. The report of the Com- 
mittee on applications and re-applications 
for consultative status” recommended that 
the Council 1) refuse to grant the request 
for reclassification from register to consulta- 
tive status in category B to the Internationa! 
Federation of Free Journalists of Central and 
Eastern Europe and the Baltic and Balkan 
Countries, and the International Union of 
Aviation Insurers; 2) refuse to grant the 

* Document E/L.719. 
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request for category B consultative status 
to the Federal Union of European Nation- 
alities and Regions, and the Women’s Inter- 
national Democratic Federation; 3) request 
the Secretary-General to place on the regis- 
ter of non-governmental organizations the 
International Council of Social Democratic 
Women, the International Permanent Bu- 
reau of Motor Manufacturers and the 
World Federation of the Deaf; and 4) defer 
consideration of the application of the 
World Jewish Migration Council until 1957. 

The Soviet Union stated that the aims 
and purposes of the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation were those of the 
UN and that refusal to grant it consultative 
status would be contrary to the principle 
of universality which the UN espoused. The 
delegates from the United States and the 
United Kingdom held that the Federation 
had been deprived of consultative status in 
1954 because of its campaign against UN 
action in Korea and that it had not signified 
any change of policy since that time. An 
amendment to the draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the Soviet Union” which would 
have granted the request of the Federation 
was defeated after which the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Committee report 
were adopted at the gosth meeting of the 
Council. 

The refusal of the United States govern- 
ment to grant a visa to Mr. Alain Le Leap 
of France, Vice-President of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, was discussed 
at the grath meeting of the Council. The 
representative of the Soviet Union charged 
that this was a direct violation of the agree- 
ment between the UN and the United States 
regarding Headquarters, that similar viola- 
tions had occurred in the past, and that the 
Secretary-General should take immediate 
steps to allow Mr. Le Leap to attend the 
current session and to prevent such viola- 
tions in the future. The UN Legal Counsel 
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stated that the Secretary-General had been 
notified by the United States government on 
April 20 of its decision to deny Mr. Le Leap 
a visa for reasons of national security and 
that consultations between the Secretary- 
General and the United States representa- 
tives were being held to settle the issue. At 
the 923d meeting the Legal Counsel re- 
ported that the Secretary-General’s consul- 
tations with the United States had been 
successfully completed, that a visa had been 
authorized for Mr. Le Leap and that proce- 
dures to deal with similar cases would be 
agreed upon before the next session of the 
Council. 

At its g24th meeting on May 3, the Coun- 
cil renewed one-third of the membership of 
the Transport and Communication Commis- 
sion, the Commission on Human Rights, the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs, the Popu- 
lation Commission, the Statistical Commis- 
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sion, the Social Commission, and the 
Commission on the Status of Women. On 
the proposal of the United Kingdom, the 
Council agreed to postpone elections to the 
Commission on International Commodity 
Trade until the 22d session, The list of 
nominations to the functional commissions 
was also approved, 

The Council at its 914th meeting consid- 
ered and unanimously passed a resolution” 
stating that it had no objection to the ad 
mission of Tunisia to UNESCO, 

In considering the provisional agenda for 
the 22d session, the Council decided to 
postpone consideration of the questions of 
land reform and cooperatives and of the 
economic development of under-developed 
countries until the 23d session. It was de- 
cided to hold the 22d session in Geneva 
from July g to August 10, 1956 and a provi- 
sional agenda of 22 items was approved. 











Il. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


The State of Food and Agriculture, 1956 

The Acting Director-General of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO), Her- 
bert Broadley, stated in his forward to the 
annual report for 1956 that the world food 
and agricultural situation had in recent 
years tended to change less rapidly than it 
had during the years of postwar recovery. 
It had therefore been decided to modify the 
form of the annual report, giving less em- 
phasis to the current situation and short- 
term outlook and more to longer-term 
problems and to other special subjects. In 
reviewing the world situation and outlook, 
the report stated that during 1955/56 world 
production had continued to increase, reach- 
ing a level some 3 percent higher than in 
1954/55. Increases had been greatest in 
North America and Oceania, the regions al- 
ready most troubled by surpluses, but apart 
from a substantial gain in the Far East, pro- 
duction in the other regions had shown 
little change and in some cases had declined. 
Demand for agricultural products had been 
stimulated throughout the world during the 
period under review by the boom in indus 
trialized countries; broadly speaking, there 
had been a tendency towards decreased 
prices for agricultural raw materials and 
some strengthening in the prices of food- 
stuffs. An 5 percent 
in the volume of world trade and agricul- 
tural commodities had occurred during 
1955, with more than half of the increase 
due to larger western European imports. 
World trade in agricultural products was 
still, however, only 5 percent above the 
1934-1938 level, in contrast to a rise of 70 
percent in the volume of world trade as a 
whole. The total addition to stocks by the 
end of 1955/56 appeared to have been fairly 
modest, the report stated. 


increase of about 


In the course of its commodity survey, the 
report stated that supplies of grain had 
again been larger in 1955/56. Production 
and exports of most livestock products had 
also increased in 1955, and international 
trade in fisheries products had been gener- 
ally maintained during the year. Farm in- 
comes appeared generally to have declined 
between 1954 and 1955, or at best to have 
made only very limited gains. Prices had 
continued to move against the farmer in 
most countries, and it appeared that incomes 
could be maintained only if the rise in the 
volume of production were sufficient to 
offset the adverse price movement. There 
had still been no very pronounced effect on 
retail food prices, although in some few 
countries food prices had declined slightly 
in relation to the general price level; market- 
ing margins appeared generally to have in- 
creased. Turning to food consumption 
levels, the report stated that levels and 
patterns of food consumption had become 
much more stable than in the earlier post- 
war period; while in the more advanced 
countries recent progress had been mainly 
in the quality and variety of the diet, in the 
less developed regions improvements had 
shown themselves largely in increased calo- 
rie intakes, 

Agricultural policy 
planning in 1955/56, the report stated, had 


and development 
been affected by the continued accumulation 
of surplus commodity stocks in a number 
of countries, notably the United States, 
where the “Soil Bank” plan for curtailment 
of production was to go into effect. Else 
where changes had been less radical; guar 
anteed prices had rarely been raised, and 
there had been an increasing trend toward 
helping farmers to reduce costs by improv- 
ing the farm structure or subsidizing means 
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of production. At the same time, in the 
less developed parts of the world a con- 
tinued rapid expansion of agricultural pro- 
duction was still the chief need, and re- 
mained the primary aim of national policies. 
Concluding its survey with a general ap- 
praisal and outlook, the report stated that 
the main problems facing world agriculture 
remained broadly the same. The basic 
dilemma of governments was how to recon- 
cile their responsibilities to maintain the 
economic position of farmers and at the 
same time to provide consumers with ade- 
quate food supplies at low prices. Although 
some progress had been made in adjusting 
the production pattern more closely to de- 
mand, there was little likelihood of any 
significant reductions in surplus stocks dur- 
ing 1956/57; looking further ahead, the re- 
port stated, much depended on the success 
of the new United States measures in cur- 
tailing output of surplus commodities. The 
relative stability of the existing situation pro- 
vided a further breathing-space for those 
and other measures to adjust world agricul- 
tural production. 

A special section of the report was de- 
voted to an analysis of some factors influ- 
encing the growth of international trade in 
agricultural products. The following were 
among the conclusions reached: 1) The 
terms of trade for agricultural products had 
altered in favor of agriculture; in the period 
since World War II an increase of the order 
of 50 percent in the purchasing power on 
world markets of agricultural products as 
a whole for manufactured goods had oc- 
curred, with a corresponding decline of 
about one-third in the purchasing power of 
manufactured goods as a whole for agri- 
cultural products. 2) After World War Il 
the volume of world trade in manufactures 
had continued more or less unchanged in 
relation to the level of world economic ac- 
tivity, and the recovery in purchasing power 
of agricultural products had been reflected 
in a relatively smaller volume of agricul- 


tural trade. 3) By 1954-1955 world trade 


in a number of agricultural products such 
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as coffee, rubber and certain forest products 
which were not readily produced in the in- 
dustrialized countries where they found 
their main markets showed increases in real 
value ranging from 50 to 300 percent com- 
pared with the average of the interwar 
years; at the same time, the real value of in- 
ternational trade in a number of other 
products which could be readily produced 
in the main importing countries or largely 
replaced by synthetic substitutes was no 
greater in 1954-1955 than in the interwar 
period, and often substantially less. 4) A 
fairly close relationship could be established 
between the real value of trade in the group 
of commodities in which trade was expand- 
ing and an index of world manufacturing 
production which had been taken as an 
indicator of world demand, For commodi- 
ties for which the level of international trade 
was not expanding, little or no relationship 
of the former sort could be expected, While 
the longterm trend for such commodities 
would inevitably be downward, however, 
the decline often seemed to take place in a 
series of steps. 

A section of the report devoted to a special 
survey of world fisheries, their general 
trends and outlook, briefly described the 
main characteristics of world fish produc 
tion and trade, including the main centers 
of production, the consumption and utiliza- 
tion of fish, and the influence of technical 
developments on the industry. The broad 
lines of government policies in relation to 
the fishery industries and the changes in 
those policies since the war were sum- 
marized, and more detailed accounts of 
policies and developments in major fish pro- 
ducing countries, such as Japan, Norway, 
Iceland, the United Kingdom, Germany, the 
United States, Canada and the Union of 
South Africa were provided, Current devel 
opment programs and the fisheries outlook 
were reviewed first in the more advanced 
economies and secondly in the under 
developed economies. For the more devel- 
oped fisheries the outlook was concluded 
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to be for continued steady consolidation, 
rather than for any immediate or sudden 
changes; for the under-developed fisheries, 
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the outlook was for more limited local im- 
provements, to be expected especially in the 
Indo-Pacific area.’ 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Eleventh Annual Report 


The eleventh annual report of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, which was presented to the 
Board of Governors on September 25, 1956, 
covered the activities of the Bank for the 
period July 1, 1955—June 30, 1956. During 
the year under review, the Bank had made 
26 loans, totalling the equivalent of $396 
million, in 20 countries and territories, in 
six of which the Bank had not lent before. 
Lending since the Bank had begun its oper 
ations totaled the equivalent of $2,720 mil- 
lion ($2,667 million net of cancellations and 
refundings) in 42 countries, About 70 per- 
cent of the total loaned during the year 
under review had been directed toward the 
development of electric power and the im- 
provement of transportation. Notable fea- 
tures in the year's lending operations had 
been the increased activity of the Bank in 
Asia, where lending totaled $166 million, 
the size of the projects assisted, and the 
extent to which the loans had supported 
programs rather than single projects. 

Net income of $29.2 million, the highest 
in the Bank's history, was recorded for the 
year under review. The income was added 
to the Supplemental Reserve against losses 
on loans and guarantees, increasing that re 
serve to $151 million. Loan commissions 
totaling $15 million had been added to the 
Special Reserve, which rose to $77 million. 
At the end of the year total reserves thus 
stood at $228 million. Gross income for 
the year, made up of $54 million from loans 
and $10 million from investments, stood at 
$64 million; interest charges and other ex- 
penses amounted to $35 million. Total re- 
payments of principal, including prepay- 
ments, had amounted to slightly over $48 


million during the year. Because of a gen- 
eral rise in money rates in the world’s major 
capital markets, the Bank’s interest charges 
had been raised toward the end of the year, 
returning to the level of late 1953. Total 
additions to the Bank’s lendable funds dur- 
ing the year had amounted to the equivalent 
of $253 million, the year’s operations being 
financed without net additions to funded 
debt. At the equivalent of $284 million, 
disbursements during the year under review 
had shown a slight increase over the rate in 
the preceding year. Total disbursements 
since the Bank had begun operations had 
risen by the end of the year to $1,964. The 
report stated that the trend had continued 
for manufacturing countries other than the 
United States and Canada to receive a 
greater proportion of disbursements. 
Continued progress had been made dur- 
ing the year, the report stated, in the carry- 
ing forward by borrowers of projects and 
programs financed by Bank loans of earlier 
years. Some enterprises had encountered 
difficulties; while these had been in some 
instances due to changes in the local or 
world economy or to unforeseen construc- 
tion difficulties, other difficulties had been 
internal, resulting from weaknesses in man- 
agement, whose functions were often given 
too narrow an interpretation. Ability to 
supervise the technical processes of produc- 
tion was not enough, the Bank stated, and 
absence of other needed qualities could re- 
sult in delays and financial losses due to 
inadequate preparation, poor planning, in- 
appropriate accounting or personnel sys- 
tems, or inflexible output and price policies. 
However, in this respect as in others, close 
contact with borrowers on both the execu- 
tion and operation of projects had enabled 
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the Bank to offer timely help. Apart from 
its loans, the Bank had continued to give 
assistance on other problems of develop- 
ment, and particularly on the programming 
of public investment and the formulation 
of public policies bearing on economic de- 
velopment. By the end of the year the Bank 
had given 21 countries assistance in plan- 
ning their development; most often this had 
been done through survey missions, but the 
Bank had also employed resident missions, 
and in one case, a joint working party com- 
posed of Bank economists and representa- 
tives of the member country. Commenting 
on the results of the Bank’s advisory as- 
sistance, the report stated that in addition to 
a substantial number of specific accomplish- 
ments, one of the most important results of 
the missions was the influence they had 
exerted in favor of a coordinated long-term 
approach to development problems. With 
Bank collaboration, discussions had con- 
tinued between India and Pakistan concern- 
ing the use of the Indus waters; a new 
agreement on water withdrawals ending in 
March 1957 had been taken under consid- 
eration by the two governments toward the 
end of the fiscal year. The first six months’ 
course at the Bank’s Economic Development 
Institute had been completed during the 
year under review; the Institute’s courses 
were attended by officials in positions of 
authority from many countries and were 
intended to increase their familiarity with 
practical problems of economic development. 

The International Finance Corporation 
(IFC) had come into existence shortly after 
the end of the year under review, the report 
stated; by July 20, 1956, 31 member coun- 
tries, with capital subscriptions totaling 
$78,366,000, had accepted membership in 
the IFC. The member countries at that 
date included thirteen in Latin America, 
eight in Europe, seven in Asia and the mid- 
die east, and three in other regions. The 
United States and United Kingdom were 
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the largest stockholders, with subscriptions 
aggregating almost $50 million of the $100 
million authorized capital of the IPC. The 
inaugural meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the IFC had been held on July 24, 1956; 
by-laws and rules of procedure had been 
adopted, Mr. Robert L. Garner, former 
Vice-President of the Bank, had been ap- 
pointed President, and Mr. J. G, Beevor had 
been appointed Vice-President. 

The balance of the report contained a 
detailed statement of loans as of June 30, 
1956, and a country-by-country summary of 
Bank operations in the year under review.’ 


Lending Operations 

The Bank made two loans in two coun- 
tries during the period under review. On 
June 21, the Bank announced a loan of $80 
million in various currencies for the first 
stage of the Kariba hydroelectric power 
scheme in the Federation of Khodesia and 
Nyasaland, The loan was to help finance 
the building of a dam and power plant with 
500,000 kilowatts of generating capacity at 
Kariba Gorge on the Zambesi River, and 
nearly 1,000 miles of transmission lines to 
the copper belt in Northern Rhodesia and 
the principal cities of Southern Rhodesia. 
The loan, the Bank's largest in Africa, 
was made in United States dollars, pounds 
sterling, and various other European cur- 
rencies. The loan was made to the Federal 
Power Board, a newly formed government 
corporation which had the responsibility for 
the construction and operation of the Kariba 
project. The loan was for a period of 25 
years and bore interest of 5 percent includ- 
ing the Bank’s commission. Amortization 
was to begin on June 1, 1963. The loan was 
guaranteed by the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland and by the United King- 
dom.’ 

A loan of $75 million was made by the 
Bank on June 26 to the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Ltd., of India, to assist in 

* International Pinancial News Survey, Vill, p. 907; 
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the financing of a large-scale expansion pro- 
gram to raise the company’s annual output 


to 1.5 million long tons of finished steel. 


The First National City Bank of New York, 
the Irving Trust Company and the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company were participating 
in the loan to the total of $2,355,000, being 
the first maturity, due in December 1959. 
The Tata expansion scheme was included 
in the investment proposed for the private 
sector in the second Indian five year plan; 
the Bank's loan was to be disbursed against 
part of the foreign exchange costs of the 
expansion program. The loan was for a 
period of fifteen years and was to carry in- 
terest of 4% percent, including the Bank's 
commission, Amortization payments were 
to begin on December 1, 1959 and end on 
June 1, 1971. The loan, which was guar- 
anteed by the Indian government, was the 
Bank’s eighth loan to India, bringing the 
total there, net of cancellations, to $199.9 
million.” 


Other Matters 

The report of an advisory mission on the 
agricultural development of Colombia was 
made public by the Bank on June 27. The 
mission had found that while Colombia had 
made considerable progress in agricultural 
development in recent years, the rate of 
progress had not been sufficient to keep pace 
with the needs of the rapidly growing popu- 
lation; in order to keep pace, agriculture 
would have to be expanded by 25 percent 
over the following ten years. The mission 
believed that a considerably greater increase 
could be achieved over that period; the 
fundamental conclusion on which its sug- 
gested program was based was that Colom- 
bia’s agricultural needs could not continue 
to be met by the traditional system of ex- 


* International Pinancial News Survey, Vill, p. 408; 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
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tending the areas under cultivation, since 
the acreage of good undeveloped land suit- 
able for arable cropping was limited. The 
mission's recommendations were, therefore, 
directed both toward measures which would 
open new lands to crops and pasture, and 
that would bring about a steady and sub- 
stantial increase of output, at lower produc- 
tion costs, on lands already in use. The 
report contained a wide range of recom- 
mendations for accomplishing such an ex- 
pansion; some were short-term, designed to 
bring about the necessary increased produc- 
tion of food and raw materials in the ensu- 
ing ten years, while other more long-term 
recommendations were to lay the foundation 
for evolving and executing a sound agricul- 
tural development policy and program for 
the years thereafter." 

The Bank announced on September 18 
that it had entered into an agreement with 
Switzerland, subject to ratification by the 
Swiss parliament, whereby the Swiss gov- 
ernment was to lend 200 million Swiss 
francs (about $47 million) to the Bank. It 
was expected that substantially the entire 
proceeds of the loan would be converted 
into dollars. The loan was to bear interest 
of 3-3% percent per year; the principal was 
to have a final maturity of eight years.’ Ar- 
rangements to sell at par a $75 million issue 
of United States dollar bonds by private 
placement entirely outside the United States 
were announced by the Bank on September 
25. The issue was being bought by central 
banks, special government accounts, com 
mercial banks, insurance companies and 
private corporations in 22 countries; interest 
was to be at 3/4 percent a year. The issue 
was the second private placement of dollar 
bonds of the Bank with investors outside 
the United States." 


* International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop 
ment, Press Release 450, June 27, 1956. 

* Ibid., Press Release 455, September 18, 1956 
* Ibid., Press Release 459, September 25, 1956. 































Council 


The 27th session of the Council of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO), was held in Montreal from Febru- 
ary 21 to March 16, 1956. The preparation 
of documentation for the Assembly and the 
Executive Committee occupied a consider- 
able part of the time of the session. A final 
report on the investigation into the admin- 
istrative organization and methods of the 
Secretariat which stated that it was being 
operated efficiently and economically was 
approved, as was a recommendation to keep 
the three year term of the Council and to 
hold a major session of the Assembly in 
1959, with limited sessions in 1957 and 
1958 if necessary. Budget estimates were 
prepared for the three years, Following 
debate, resolutions were adopted designed 
to simplify Council work, particularly by 
making use of standing committees. No 
recommendation was made, however, on a 
United Kingdom proposal for the Amend 
ment of the Convention and on the rela- 
tionship of ICAO with the European Civil 
Aviation Conference. A considerable num- 
ber of technical questions came before the 
Council in reports from the Air Navigation 
Commission and the Pacific Regional Air 
Navigation Meeting, and in the air transport 
field. 

Informal agreement was reached on the 
contributions from the Federal Republic of 
Germany to the North Atlantic Ocean 
Weather Stations and the air navigation 
services in Iceland, Greenland and the 
Faroes, and certain related administrative 
arrangements were approved.’ 


Other Matters 

A Caribbean Regional Air Navigation 
Meeting was held in Ciudad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic, from April 3 to 24, 
1956, under the chairmanship of Mr. Mario 


11CAO Bulletin, Vol. X1, No. 4, p. 18 
21CAO News Release, April 24, 1956 
5 Ibid,, August 15, 1956. 
* [bid., August 40, 1956. 
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Pitaluga (Dominican Republic). Attending 
the meeting were representatives of almost 
every state in the region, countries whose 
airlines had flown through and into the 
region, and representatives of the Inter 
national Telecommunication Union, the 
World Meteorological Organization, the In 
ternational Air Transport Association and 
the International Federation of Airline 
Pilots Associations. Among matters dealt 
with at the meeting were the following: 1) 
a new aerodromes plan involving consider 
able expansion in aerodrome facilities in 
certain locations was approved; 2) a naviga- 
tional aids plan was revised; 3) numerous 
changes were made in the aeronautical fixed 
telecommunications network; 4) certain ad 
ditions to the plan prepared by previous 
meetings for basic meteorological observa 
tions were recommended, and urgent action 
was called for to institute a few major obser 
vations; 5) the structure of the flight infor 
mation regions was considerably revised; 
and 6) an upper flight informaticn region of 
considerable magnitude, with lower limits 
at 17,000 feet, was established,’ 

Other meetings held during the period 
under review included the following: 1) a 
southeast Asia regional conference on air 
trafhe control, in Bangkok from August 15 
to 25, 1956; 2) a subcommittee meeting of 
the Legal Committee to study legal status of 
aircraft, in Geneva in September 1956;° 3) a 
joint-support conference to revise the exist 
ing Danish and Icelandic arrangements and 
examine draft simplified model arrange 
ments, in Geneva on September 6;° and 4) 
an air navigation conference to consider 
problems of airworthiness and operation of 
aircraft, in Montreal on September 18." 

During the period under review the fol 


lowing countries became members of 
ICAO: Cambodia on February 15, 1956, 
* Ihid., September 6, 1956 


* [hid., September 18, 1956 
'{CAO Balletin, Vol. X1, No. 2, p. 8 
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the Federal Republic of Germany on 
June 8,’ and the Sudan on July 30,” making 
the total number of member states 69. 

On January 16, 1956 Canada became the 
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second country to ratify the Rome Conven- 
tion of 1952 limiting liability in the case of 
an aircraft causing death, personal injury 
or damage to property in foreign territory.” 


International Labor Organization 


Governing Body 

The Governing Body of the International 
Labor Organization (ILO) held its 132d ses- 
sion in Geneva from June 1-2 and on July 
29, 1956 under the chairmanship of Mr. 
A. H. Brown (Canada). After a discussion 
the Governing Body requested the Director- 
General to submit law and practice reports 
to the 133d session on the following sub- 
jects: 1) conditions of work of fishermen; 
2) organization of occupational health serv- 
ices in places of employment; and 3) col- 
laboration between public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations at 
industrial and national levels. In addition, 
the 133d session was asked to consider as a 
law and practice report a report on hours of 
work which had already been submitted 
along with the conclusions of a special com- 
mittee and additional information which the 
Office had available. The Director-General 
was also requested to prepare a report on 
technical assistance. The conclusions of the 
nineteenth report of the Committee on 
Freedom of Association and certain pro- 
posals to facilitate committee procedure 
were adopted. A reservation to these pro- 
posals was made by the delegate from the 
Soviet Union who felt they would result in 
slowing further the Committee’s already 
cumbersome working methods. 

The Governing Body considered a report 
from an ad hoc Committee on Forced Labor 
established at its 12gth session in June 1955.’ 
The report was criticized by the Soviet dele- 
gate as incomplete and not impartial. He 
believed that the Committee should have a 
broader representation from workers’ circles 
and objected to a proposal that the Govern- 


*1ICAO News Release, June 8, 1956. 
* Ihid., July 40, 1956. 
“1CAO Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 2, p. 8. 





ing Body submit the report to the 39th ses- 
sion of the International Labor Conference. 
Delegates from Burma, South Africa, Pakis- 
tan and India also criticized the report but 
did not object to the proposal to submit it 
to the Conference. Reservations were also 
expressed by the delegates from Portugal, 
India and Australia but the proposal was 
agreed upon. It was also decided to trans- 
mit to member states a resolution passed 
at the 39th session of the Conference urging 
those states who had not already done so to 
study the possibility of ratifying the Forced 
Labor Convention of 1930 and to take 
effective measures to abolish forced labor. 
The Governing Body voted to communi- 
cate to governments the reports, resolutions, 
memorandum, suggestions and proposals 
adopted by the Petroleum Committee at its 
fifth session’ without comment on the con- 
tents. Attention was given to the question 
of arrangements for convening the Commit- 
tee of Experts on Salaried Employees and 
Professional Workers in Geneva in July 
1956 and on the competence of various 
international agencies and organizations 
concerned. It was the view of the ILO 
that employers’ and workers’ organizations 
should have full rights of participation and 
full voting rights, whereas it was the view 
of the Berne Union and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO), as expressed by the 
delegate from the United States, that they 
should be allowed to express their views but 
without a right to vote. A recommendation 
of the Committee on Industrial Committees 
directing the Director-General to resume 
conversations with the Berne Union and 
' See International Organization, IX, p. 350. For 
information on ECOSOC consideration of forced labor, 


see this issue, p. 622-625. 
* See this issue, p. 635. 














UNESCO, after the meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Experts, with a view to further 
collaboration, and to report to the Govern- 
ing Body at the 133d Session so that a deci- 
sion might be made on future policy, was 
adopted by 24 votes to 2 with 14 abstentions. 
An amendment submitted by the United 
States which would have changed the basis 
for the convocation of the meeting and post- 
poned it was defeated by 11 votes to 23 with 
6 abstentions. It was also decided that the 
ILO delegation to the Committee of Experts 
should consist of three members to be ap- 
pointed by the Governing Body and two or 
three appointed by the Director-General. 

By a vote of 21 to 14 with 3 abstentions 
it was decided to call a meeting of four or 
five experts to consider steps to provide 
legal protection for employed drivers against 
civil law claims arising out of their employ- 
ment. On the basis of the recommendations 
submitted by its International Organization 
Committee, the Governing Body also made 
the following decisions: 1) it approved a 
procedure whereby the ILO was to provide 
the Council of Europe with assistance in 
evaluating the application of the European 
Social Security Code by member states; 2) 
it instructed the Director-General to ensure 
that the ILO viewpoint be communicated to 
the powers drawing up the final statute of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency in 
order that the possibility of duplication of 
international effort in this field be avoided; 
and 3) it adopted certain amendments to the 
Model Codes on Occupational Safety and 
Hea!th, and instructed the Director-General 
to report to the Governing Body on future 
proposals for amendment. 

The Governing Body in general approved 
the conclusions of its Financial and Admin- 
istrative Committee and took a number of 
decisions concerning the financing of vari 
ous meetings. It also considered the reports 
of various meetings. Note was taken of the 
report of a recent meeting of the Committee 
of Experts on Application of Conventions 
and Recommendations, and certain proposals 


* Industry and Labor, XVI, p. 96-110. 
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were referred to the Governing Body's Com 
mittee on Standing Orders for preliminary 
consideration, 

The Governing Body made a number of 
arrangements for future meetings. It ar- 
ranged for the Asia Regional Conference to 
be held in March 1957 and fixed its agenda, 
and adopted an agenda for the ninth con- 
ference of Labor Statisticians to be held in 
Geneva in 1957. Determination of the com- 
position of the tripartite technical meeting 
for mines other than coal mines was de- 
ferred. Other matters decided upon by the 
Governing Body included; 1) approval of 
revised proposals submitted by the Director- 
General to place on a more systematic foot 
ing the relations of ILO with non-govern 
mental organizations which had not been 
granted consultative status; 2) appointment 
of Governing Body representatives to vari 
ous bodies; and 3) approval or confirmation 
of the dates of eighteen meetings. It was de- 
cided to hold the 133d session of the Gov 
erning Body in Geneva from November 20 
to 24, 1956. 


Petroleum Committee 

The fifth session of the ILO Petroleum 
Committee was held in Caracas from April 
25 to May 2, 1955 and in Geneva from 
April 4 to 13, 1956, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans. In 
four plenary sessions the committee dis- 
cussed general problems of the industry, 
including industrial development, produc- 
tivity, employment, wages, industrial and 
human relations, other aspects of working 
conditions, contract labor, hours, and the 
activities of the committee. Following the 
general discussion the Assistant Director- 
General (Price) stated that attendance at the 
session was higher than at the previous ses 
sions and was an indication of the continu 
ing interest in the work of the committee. 
He noted that the discussion, rather than 
raising new subjects, had probed more 
deeply into those to which the committee 
had drawn attention in the past. 
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At its last two plenary sessions the com- 
mittee adopted a number of resolutions con- 
cerning contract labor in the petroleum 
industry; human relations in the petroleum 
industry; suggestions concerning the effect 
given to the conclusions adopted at previous 
sessions of the committee; and petroleum 
workers’ organizations. The committee also 
adopted a proposal that the Governing 
Body, in choosing items for the agenda of 
the sixth session, consider including the 
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practices, procedures and techniques of ef- 
fective employee communications in the 
petroleum industry.’ 


Other Matters 

During the period under review the fol- 
lowing five states became members of the 
ILO, raising total membership to 76: 1) 
Rumania, on May 11, 1956; 2) Tunisia, 
the Sudan and Morocco on June 12, 1956; 
and 3) Spain, on May 28, 1956.’ 


International Monetary Fund 


Annual Report 

The Annual Report of the Executive Di- 
rectors of the International Monetary Fund 
for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1956 was 
transmitted to the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors on June 29, 1956.’ The world 
payments situation had improved during 
the year under review, the report stated; 
restrictions had been further relaxed, the 
transferability of important currencies had 
been extended, and discrimination, espe 
cially that resulting from bilateral arrange 
ments, had had less influence on the 
direction of trade. Progress in extending 
multilateral trade and payments had thus 
been maintained, although during the year 
there had been no addition to the list of 
Fund members which had _ established 
formal convertibility of their currencies. 
While in general postwar investment pro- 
grams had brought good returns, inflation 
ary pressures were still strong in a number 
of countries, the report stated, and they had 
not always been kept under effective con- 
trol. The report noted with satisfaction a 
greater readiness to take corrective or pre- 
ventive measures, and that the value of 
flexible monetary and fiscal policies as a 
major means of achieving and maintaining 
stability was increasingly recognized. In 
assessing the future development of the gen 


* lhid., p. 110-126, 
* Thid., XV, p. 445- 
*thid,, XVI, p. 11. 
" [hid., XVI, p. 96 


erally encouraging world payments situa 
tion, the report cited the following relevant 
factors which because of their tendency to 
change from year to year made accurate 
prediction difficult: 1) the important part 
played in the international balance of pay- 
ments by the expenditures abroad of the 
United States government; 2) the fact that 
countries whose export trade consisted 
mainly of primary products were especially 
subject to variations in export carnings; 
and 3) the problem of disposing of sur- 
pluses of agricultural products. 

Continued growth in the value of world 
trade had reflected the improvement in the 
world payments situation during 1955; the 
surplus in the over-all payments balance of 
the rest of the world with the United States 
had been somewhat less in 1955 than in 
1954, but had been large enough to lead to 
a further substantial increase in the gold 
and dollar reserves of countries outside the 
United States. The share of primary pro- 
ducing countries in the value, and to a lesser 
extent in the volume, of world trade had 
been tending to fall for some years. The 
growth in exports of industrial countries as 
compared to primary producing countries 
had been more rapid in the period 1953-1955 
than in the period 1950-1953. The trend 
was due mainly to such factors as the de 

' International Monetary Fund, Annual Report of the 
Executive Directors for the Fiscal Year Ended April 
30, 1956, Washington, D. C., 1956; for a summary of 


the preceding annual report, see International Organiza 


tion, X, p. 2035-205 
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clining importance of food in aggregate 
consumption, the substitution of synthetic 
for primary raw materials, and the expan- 
sion of agricultural production in industrial 
countries. For primary producing countries 
as a whole, exports and imports had in- 
creased in about the same proportion, 6-7 
percent, during the year under review. 
Trade between the Soviet Union and peo- 
ple’s democracies on the one hand, and the 
rest of the world, on the other, had ex 
panded considerably from 1954 to 1955, 
largely within a framework of bilateral ar- 
rangements. The greater part of the in 
crease had resulted from an intensification 
of trade between the Soviet area and indus- 
trial western Europe. ‘There had been 
rather large changes from 1954 to 1955 in 
the relative positions in world markets of 
the main countries exporting manufactured 
products, and in their competitiveness as 
indicated by price data; there appeared to 
have been a broad inverse correlation 
between changes in the shares of these coun 
tries in the total exports of important in- 
dustria! countries and changes in their 
relative export prices. 

From 1953 to 1955, the report stated, the 
payments balances of the industrial coun- 
tries as a whole (excluding the United 
States) had shown little net change; the 
continental countries as a whole and Japan 
had actually increased substantial surpluses 
recorded for them in 1953, but the improve- 
ment had been exceeded by the deterioration 
in the balance of payments of the United 
Kingdom. The share of different countries 
in the continental Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation surplus had 
changed considerably over the period; the 
German surplus had declined from year to 
year; the movement of United Kingdom re 
serves had changed substantially for the 
worse; and France had had increasing sur- 
pluses. In looking to the future, the report 
was optimistic about the balance of pay- 
ments prospects of most industrial countries, 
but less so where the primary producing 
countries were concerned, 
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In a chapter on internal monetary and 
fiscal developments, the report stated that 
for the more developed countries, 1955 had 
been a year of high prosperity, and in many 
cases monetary authorities had taken action 
to limit the increased demand, through 
higher interest rates and curbs on bank 
lending. While the emphasis on monetary 
rather than fiscal policy had been related to 
the belief that inflationary pressures were 
coming mainly from the expansion of 
private expenditures financed by credit, it 
became evident during the course of the 
year that the pressures were not short-lived 
and could not be contained by monetary 
measures alone. In the less developed coun 
tries internal prices had been stable or de 
clined slightly in 1955 in some instances, 
but inflationary pressures had continued 
strong in many others. Several countries 
which had been suffering from serious in 
lation had taken steps to control it in 1955 
and early 1956. Several countries had also 
taken steps to improve the structure of their 
financial institutions, generally through the 
establishment of central banks. 

In the year under review, repurchases 
from the Fund by ten members had totaled 
the equivalent of $:71,661,333.80. Three 
members had purchased currency totaling 
Total 


and 


$39,750,000 during the same period. 

March 1, 1947 
April 30, 1956 had amounted to §$1,236.4 
In all, 28 members had drawn on 


transactions between 
million. 
the Fund, some of them more than once. 
Repurchases of their currencies during the 
same period by 29 members, which on April 
30, 1956 had amounted to $957.9 million, 
had had the effect of maintaining a high 
degree of liquidity for the Fund, Of the 
total of $1,236.4 million drawn from the 
Fund, $1,048.9 million, or 85 percent, had 
been repaid through repurchases by mem 
bers that had drawn upon the Fund, 
through drawings by other members of the 
currencies of members that had purchased 
from the Fund, and from a settlement con 
cluded with Czechoslovakia. On April 30, 
1956, the Fund’s holdings of gold had ih- 
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creased to $1,511.4 million; its holdings of 
United States dollars were at $1,776.9 mil- 


lion,’ 


Seventh Annual Report on Exchange 
Restrictions 

The Seventh Annual Report on Exchange 
Restrictions of the International Monetary 
Fund, covering the period May 1955—April 
1956, was submitted to the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Fund on May 23, 1956.’ Further 
progress during the year under review in 
the freeing of trade and payments from 
restrictions was noted in the report; the 
progress was seen as reflecting in part the 
widening conviction that in existing and 
foreseeable circumstances the interests of 
countries were better served by coping 
with persisting external payments difficul- 
ties through the use of monetary and fiscal 
weapons rather than restrictive practices. 
Very few countries had intensified their 
restrictions, and a large number had found 
it possible to reduce them; with the wider 
transferability of currencies in international 
payments, there had been a corresponding 
lessening of emphasis on discrimination and 
strict bilateralism, and some simplification 
and decline in the use of multiple currency 
practices, Since April 1955 the range of 
transferability of certain currencies had been 
appreciably extended, especially in member 
countries with exchange control systems in- 
cluding detailed regulations prescribing the 
currencies to be used in settlements with 
foreign countries or governing the use of 
accounts owned by nonresidents, The im- 
provement in the world payments position, 
the considerable reduction in the differences 
in the relative availability to various coun- 
tries of dollars and important non-dollar 
currencies, and the increase in the scope for 
the transfer and conversion of currencies 
had made possible further reductions in dis- 
criminatory restrictive practices in 1955- 
1956, with some fifteen countries having 

* Information in the annual report on exchange re 
strictions in general paralleled that contained in the 


Seventh Annual Report on Exchange Restrictions, Wash 
ington, 1956, summarized below 
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either increased their general import liber- 
alization from all countries or increased 
their dollar import free lists. There still 
remained, however, a large body of discrimi- 
natory practices in which many countries 
throughout the world engaged. Discrimi- 
natory bilateral and regional arrangements 
persisted, although greater flexibility had 
been introduced into many of them. As 
discrimination for balance of payments pur- 
poses had lessened, commercial policy and 
protective reasons for continuing some of 
the restrictions had been brought more 
clearly into focus. 

In consultation with Fund members dur- 
ing the year under review, emphasis had 
been placed on a careful review of bilateral 
arrangements, because those arrangements 
in general had been important evidence of 
lack of progress toward convertibility and 
the removal of restrictions; during the year 
an appreciable reduction in bilateralism in 
international payments relations had in fact 
taken place. During the year many coun- 
tries maintaining multiple exchange rates 
and similar practices had made considerable 
changes in those practices, varying consid- 
erably in character and significance. The 
number of countries in which multiple cur- 
rency practices had been simplified had 
appreciably exceeded those in which there 
was an increase in multiple rates. In some 
countries, major simplification of the pay- 
ments system had been associated with ex- 
change rate devaluation; the measures taken 
had been designed to remove price distor- 
tions and to help bring inflationary pressure 
under better control. In other countries, 
the simplification of the rate structure had 
been the culmination of a series of steps 
taken gradually over the preceding few 
years. Commenting on progress in the sim- 
plification of exchange controls, the report 
stated that while during 1955 the majority 
of countries had found it possible further to 
relax their restrictions, many of them had 


* International Monetary Pund, Seventh Annual Re 
port on Exchange Restrictions, 1956, Washington, 1956 
For a summary of the previous report, see International 
Organization, IX, p. 451-432. 
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preserved the machinery of restriction. 
However, such progress as there had been 
in the simplification of exchange control 
systems indicated, in the view of the report, 
the readiness of certain countries to discard 
exchange controls and to rely more on fiscal 
and monetary measures to maintain a 
healthy balance of payments and reserve 
position, since the abandonment of the ma- 
chinery of exchange control made it more 
difficult for countries to reintroduce restric- 
tive practices requiring detailed exchange 
controls. Finally, the report noted that the 
freeing of international capital movements 
noted in the previous year had continued. 

The body of the report consisted of sur- 
veys of individual exchange systems of vari- 
ous countries, divided into the following 
three groups: 1) those member countries 
which, for the most part, maintained their 
existing restrictions under the postwar 
transitional period arrangements under Ar- 
ticle XIV of the Articles of Agreement; 2) 
those countries not applying any restrictions 
under Article XIV, the “Article VIII coun- 


tries”; and 3) certain countries not members 
of the Fund. 


Other Matters 

During the period under review, Fund 
transactions included the following: 1) In 
April 1956 France and India completed the 
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repurchases of their currencies used in 
earlier years for dollar purchases; India’s 
repurchase amounted to the equivalent of 
$12.5 million, and France repurchased the 
equivalent of $67.9 million, thereby reduc- 
ing the Fund's holdings of French francs to 
75 percent of France's quota. Also in April 
1956 the Philippine Republic purchased $5 
million with pesos.” 2) In August 1956 it 
was announced that the Fund had agreed 
to a stand-by arrangement with Iran, where- 
by up to $17.5 million could be drawn by 
that country between May 18, 1956 and 
November 17, 1956.’ 3) In June 1956 Indo- 
nesia repurchased from the Fund rupiah 
equivalent to $27 million, and Paraguay 
purchased $1.5 million with guaranies." 

On September 20, 1956 Argentina became 
the 59th member of the Pund with a quota 
of $150,000,000,' and on September 21 Viet- 
nam became the 6oth member of the Fund 
with a quota of $12,500,000, bringing the 
total of members’ quotas in the Fund to 
$8,918,000,000.", During the period under 
review it was announced that Per Jacobsson 
(Sweden) had been appointed Managing 
Director of the Fund and Chairman of the 
Board of Executive Directors, succeeding 
Ivar Rooth (Sweden) who was to have fin- 
ished a five year term of service on October 


3, 1956. 


International Telecommunication Union 


The eleventh annual session of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union (ITU) 
Administrative Council was held in Geneva 
from April 21 to May 19, 1956 under the 
chairmanship of Mohamed Nazir Mirza 
(Pakistan). The Council decided on a 
tentative program of ITU conferences which 
included 1) the Plenipotentiary Conference 
and the Administrative Radio Conference, 
to be held together in 1959; and 2) the Ad- 
ministrative Telephone and Telegraph Con- 


* International Financial News Survey, VU, p. 412. 
* [bid., IX, p. 40. 
* lbid., p. Bo. 


ference, to be held in Geneva toward the 
end of 1958, with the final dates to be set 
by the Plenary Assemblies in September and 
December of 1956. 

The possibility of increasing technical 
assistance to areas where the telecommuni- 
cations systems were not developed was 
studied and continuation of the existing pro 
gram was approved, as well as a recom 
mendation for continued cooperation with 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the 

' International Monetary Fund, Press Release No 
241, September 20, 1956 


* Ibid., No. 242, September 21, 1996 
* lbid., No. 240, September 19, 1956. 
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Par East. The Council also devoted atten- 
tion to the problem of implementing the 
whole of the Atlantic City Table of Fre- 
quency Allocations, set the final adjustment 
period to begin on June 1, 1957 and ex- 
tended the period of final adjustment from 
7 to 10 months. It was recommended that 
the program to draft high-frequency broad- 
casting plans be accelerated. 

The Council also adopted uniform proce- 
dures for election of officers to be used at 
the plenary sessions of the International 
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Telegraph Consultative Committee in Ge- 
neva in 1956 and the International Radio 
Consultative Committee in Warsaw in 1956. 
An offer by the Canton of Geneva to erect 
a headquarters for ITU near the Palais des 
Nations was accepted and a budget was 
adopted which authorized credits to cover 
certain expenses of an exceptional non 
recurrent nature. The Council decided that 
its twelfth annual session would begin in 
Geneva on April 29, 1957. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Executive Board 

The 43d session of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO) Executive Board was 
held in Madrid from April 9 to 19, 1956 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Arcot L. 
Mudaliar. The Board decided to postpone 
consideration of the report of the Director 
General covering the activities of UNESCO 
in 1955 until the July session, at which time 
the report for the first six months of 1956 
could also be discussed. A preliminary re- 
port on the activities of the first three 
months of 1956 was noted with satisfaction. 

The following were among arrangements 
made for the ninth General Conference of 
UNESCO: 1) the provisional agenda was 
approved with the addition of a provision for 
the presentation to the Conference of a re- 
port of the Executive Board on its own ac- 
tivities; 2) provisions for the organization of 
work at the ninth session were adopted; 3) 
the government of India was invited to con- 
tinue with plans for a symposium on the 
achievements of Buddhism in philosophy, 
literature and the arts; and 4) a recommen- 
dation was made to the ninth session to 
establish a committee on reports to examine 
the reports from the Director General and 
from member states and to present sum- 
maries to the Conference at each of its 
succeeding sessions. It was noted that the 


' Journal UIT, XXIII, p. 
Pp. $92. 


number of sessions of the Executive Board 
would be less between the eighth and ninth 
Conferences than had been the case between 
the seventh and eighth sessions, in compli- 
ance with a resolution adopted at the eighth 
session. Drafting committees were estab- 
lished to prepare comments and recommen- 
dations on the proposed program and 
budget for 1957-1958 and on the Director 
General's reports to be presented to the 
ninth session of the Conference. 

In regard to the execution of the program 
for 1955-56, the Board requested that 
from that date forward progress reports on 
program were to be submitted to the Board 
twice a year. In regard to specific programs, 
the UNESCO Institutes in the German 
Federal Republic were continued with an 
annual subvention; the consideration of an 
invitation to the People’s Republic of China 
from the International Conference on Public 
Education was adjourned; and the text of 
the draft agreement between UNESCO and 
the European Organization for Nuclear Re- 
search (CERN) was approved and the 
Director General was requested to explore 
ways in which member states of UNESCO 
who were not members of CERN might co- 
operate in its work and report to the 45th 
session. 

Several specific recommendations were 
made to establish an effective program for 


170-173; for information on the tenth session, see International Organization, IX, 
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reinforcing UN activity in the utilization of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes, includ- 
ing the development of the use of radio- 
isotopes in scientific research, preliminary 
investigation on training of specialists and 
the continuation of efforts to promote basic 
research on cell biology, animal and plant 
genetics and related fields. The Director 
General was requested to submit to the 44th 
session proposals and budget for activity in 
these fields for 1957-1958 and to the 45th 
session a report from the ninth General 
Conference on the role of UNESCO. It 
was also decided to include in the agenda of 
the ninth General Conference an item con- 
cerning the adoption of international regu- 
lations to make educational statistics more 
easily comparable. The Director General 


was authorized to assist the International 
Labor Organization (ILO) and the Berne 
Bureau in the preparation of a draft agree- 
ment on neighboring rights to copyright. 
A working committee was established to 
make recommendations during the 44th 
session concerning the short list of days on 


which centenaries of great men should be 
celebrated. The report of the working party 
on technical assistance was endorsed and 
recommendations were made to cooperate 
with the Economic and Social Council and 
the Technical Assistance Committee in this 
field. 

External relations of UNESCO as dis- 
cussed by the Board included a report of 
the special committee set up to consider 
draft recommendations to be forwarded to 
the Trusteeship Council. The report was 
approved on the understanding that it be 
interpreted in the light of comments made 
by Board members. The special committee 
was directed to meet in May 1956 to ex- 
amine the draft comments. Other reports 
considered dealt with 1) recent decisions of 
the UN and specialized agencies of interest 
to UNESCO; 2) relations with the UN Sub- 
Committee on the Prevention of Discrimi- 
nation and Protection of Minorities; 3) rela- 
tions with the ILO concerning improvement 

* Documents 43/EX/Decisions, 43/EX/SR.1~-16. 
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of living and working conditions for in- 
digenous populations in independent coun- 
tries; and 4) communications received from 
the Secretary-General of the Ibero-American 
Bureau of Education, The Director Gen- 
eral was asked to submit to the General 
Conference revised proposals for the amend- 
ment of directives governing relations with 
non-governmental organizations, and modi- 
fication of the terms of certain subventions 
to non-governmental organizations were ap- 
proved, 

In regard to financial questions the Board 
considered the report of the financial com 
mittee, approved certain transfers within 
the 1956 budget as proposed by the Director 
General, authorized the Director General to 
extend aid to member states in the field of 
education within the limit of savings ex- 
pected from the Department of Education 
subject to a maximum of $60,000 for a two 
year period, and requested an analysis of 
UNESCO language services. The Director 
General's statement concerning the Publica 
tions Fund as of December 31, 1955 was 
noted with satisfaction. It was also noted 
that as of that date no basis existed for 
modifying the scale of local salaries in Paris, 
The Director General was requested to 
grant to UNESCO staff stationed at UN 
Headquarters, however, the cost of living 
adjustment granted by the General Assem 
bly to the UN Headquarters staff. 

Other matters discussed by the Board in 
cluded a request from the Sudan to admit 
two students to the Arab States Fund Edu 
cational Centre; the Board approved the 
participation of the Sudan in its work. The 
Board decided to hold its 44th session in 
Paris from July 11 to 31, 1956 and estab 
lished a calendar for meetings of commis 
sions, committees and working parties to 
be held before or during the 44th session,’ 


Other Matters 

UNESCO sponsored meetings held or 
scheduled during the period under review 
included the following: 1) the first meeting 
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of the International Copyright Committee, 
held in Paris in June 1956;' 2) the nine- 
teenth Conference on Publication, held in 
Geneva from July 9 to 17 to discuss the 
teaching of mathematics, the question of 
school inspection and progress reports on 
education in 1955;° 3) a meeting of experts 
held in Geneva from July g to 14 to discuss 
the contribution of social science to peace- 
ful international cooperation;’ 4) a UN- 
UNESCO seminar on the problems of 
urbanization in Asia, held in Bangkok from 
August 8 to 18;° and 5) a meeting of experts 
on the production of simplified reading 
materials for new literates, held at Murree, 
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West Pakistan in June and attended by 
representatives from Burma, Ceylon, India 
and Pakistan.’ 

Rumania became the 76th member of 
UNESCO on July 27 upon deposit of its 
instrument of acceptance of the UNESCO 
Constitution.’ On August 7 the Interna- 
tional Convention for the Protection of 


Cultural Property in the Event of Armed 
Conflict came into force, three months hav- 
ing elapsed since the necessary five ratifica- 
tions had been received. At that date six 
countries had ratified the convention and 
44 other nations had signed it.” 


World Health Organization 


Ninth World Health Assembly 

The ninth Assembly of the World Health 
Organization (WHO) met in Geneva from 
May 8 to 25, 1956 and elected Professor J. 
Parisot (France) president. The Assembly 
appointed a special committee to study 
means of enabling inactive members to re- 
assume their rights and fulfill their obliga- 
tions, with particular emphasis on a method 
of settling arrears of contributions. The 
committee report, which was adopted by 
the Assembly, provided that contributions 
should be paid in full for the years during 
which such countries had participated ac- 
tively in the work of WHO, while for other 
years a token payment of 5 percent of the 
amount assessed would be required. Three 
newly independent countries, Morocco, the 
Sudan and Tunisia were admitted to WHO 
as full members and the Gold Coast, 
Nigeria and Sierra Leone were admitted as 
Associates. 

In presenting his annual report, the Di- 
rector General stated that the two essential 
methods for raising health levels were im- 
provement of environmental sanitation and 
education and training of all types of per- 


2 United Nations Press Release UNESCO/1027, June 
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sonnel. WHO's program was adapted to 
the needs of specific areas: 1) In Africa, re- 
liable information on the nature and extent 
of health problems was the first task; 2) in 
Europe and North America the problems 
were those of an industrialized population 
with a high proportion of older people; 3) 
in all other regions of the world—which 
contained almost 80 percent of the world 
population—the fight against communicable 
diseases retained high priority. 

Discussion of the work of WHO in: 1955 
gave delegates an opportunity to describe 
the health situation in their own countries 
and the measures taken to solve certain 
problems, and to make suggestions for 
WHO assistance programs. Suggestions 
were made for action in the fields of opium 
control, communicable diseases, virus dis- 
eases, dental health, health education, men- 
tal, child and maternal health programs. 
In regard to the proposed budget and pro- 
gram for 1957, the Assembly approved a 
budget of $10,700,000 representing an in- 
crease of $500,000 over the budget for 1956. 
If inactive members should resume active 

* United Nations Press Release UNESCO/1067, Sep- 
tember 14, 1996. 
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participation, a supplementary budget of 
$1,525,000 was authorized. 

The program for 1957 adopted at the As- 
sembly included establishment of an expert 
committee on cardiovascular disease and 
hypertension, The Director General was re- 
quested to study the feasibility of holding 
an inter-regional conference to discuss con- 
trol of leprosy. Additional regulations 
amending the nomenclature regulations of 
1948 were adopted as were several recom- 
mendations made at the conference for the 
seventh revision of the International Lists of 
Diseases which had been held in Paris in 
February 1955. After considering a special 
report from a group of three quarantine ex- 
perts and the recommendations of the com- 
mittee on international quarantine, the As- 
sembly decided to abrogate special sanitary 
control measures applied during the Mecca 
pilgrimage and to establish special regula- 
tions for “persons taking part in periodic 
mass congregations” to cover similar situa- 
tions. Amendments were also made to 
clauses of the International Sanitary Regu- 
lations concerning yellow fever and the 
certification for small-pox vaccination. After 
reports on the malaria eradication program 
had been heard, a request for intensified ac- 
tion and additional contributions was made 
by the Assembly. 

During the discussion on peaceful uses 
of atomic energy numerous delegates ex- 
pressed the desire for continued study of 
the effects of radiation on man and his en 
vironment and the need for measures to 
insure protection of the population. The 
Assembly requested collaboration of WHO 
with the UN Secretary-General and the spe- 
cialized agencies as well as with the special 
committee established by the UN General 
Assembly in the field and with individual 
governments. 

Other Assembly business included re- 
quests to the Director General for 1) study 


' Chronicle of the World Health Organization, X, 
p. 189-201 
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of proposals to establish minimum standards 
for medical education; 2) preparation of the 
first report on the world health situation for 
the eleventh session of the Assembly; and 
3) plans for celebration of WHO's tenth 
anniversary in 1958, including the question 
of a special report on WHO activities dur- 
ing the period, Lastly, Canada, India, Italy, 
Mexico, Syria and the United Kingdom 
were elected to designate members to serve 
on the Executive Board.’ 


Other Matters 


Among the seminars and meetings held 
during the period under review. were the 
following: 1) a seminar on tuberculosis 
survey methods was held in March 1955 in 
Delhi to decide on suitable methods for 
making national tuberculosis surveys; 2) 
a seminar on world health was held from 
May 7 to 18, 1956, to discuss improvement 
in child health services and developments 
in pediatric education; 3) from June 11 to 
19, 1956, an inter-regional conference on 
malaria for the eastern Mediterranean and 
European regions was held to study the 
ways and means of facilitating malaria 
eradication;’ 4) the WHO Expert Commit 
tee on Malaria met in Athens from June 21 
to 26, 1956, following the inter-regional 
conference to provide technical guidance for 
the organization; 5) the seventh session of 
the WHO Expert Committee on Insecticides 
was held in Geneva from July 10 to 17, 1956 
to study the present status and possible con 
sequences of insect resistance to insecticides;" 
6) for the first time an Expert Committee 
on the Organization of Medical Care met in 
Geneva from June 18 to 23, 1956, with its 
central theme the role of hospitals in pro 
grams of community health protection; 7) 
a conference on post-basic courses for nurses 
was held in Scotland from June 12 to 26;' 
8) the study group on toxic hazards of pesti 
cides to man met in Geneva from June 6 to 
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13, 1956; 9) from June. 4 to 8, 1956 an ad- 
visory group on the prevention of accidents 
in childhood met in Genéva;” 10) a seminar 
on vital and health statistics for Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia was held in Saigon in 
April, 1956 to train personnel;” 11) an inter- 
regional study group on water standards 
met in the Philippines from April 15 to 27, 
1956, to discuss problems of water quality 
in the western Pacific and southeast Asia;” 
and 12) the second Latin American seminar 
on the teaching of preventive medicine was 
held under the auspices of the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau in Tehuacan, Mexico, 
from April 23 to 28, 1956.” 

Reports of meetings of seven expert com- 
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mittees were published during the period 
under review: 1) the report of the second 
Asian Malaria Conference 2) the fourth 
report of the Expert Committee on Environ- 
mental Sanitation;” 3) the first report of the 
Expert Committee on Psychiatric Nursing; 
4) the second report of the Expert Commit- 
tee on Trachoma;" 5) the report of the Joint 
Food and Agriculture Organization/WHO 
Conference on Food Additives;* 6) the 
ninth report of the Expert Committee on 
Biological Standardization;” and 7) the 
third report of the Expert Committee on 
Professional and Technical Education of 
Medical and Auxiliary Personnel.” 


World Meteorological Organization 


Executive Committee 

The eighth session of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World Meteorological Organi- 
zation (WMO) was held in Geneva from 
April 17 to 30, 1956 under the presidency of 
Mr. A. Viaut. Extensive discussion based 
on a report of a working group was held 
about plans for the International Geophysi- 
cal Year 1957-1958, and several resolutions 
were passed asking all countries to partici- 
pate, establishing a meteorological data 
center to ensure exchange of information, 
and setting up a method of financing. The 
Executive Committee also established a 
panel of experts to study meteorological as- 
pects of atomic energy and discontinued its 
inquiry into the effect of atomic experimen 
tation on the weather after agreeing that on 
the basis of the material submitted by the 
Secretary-General, there was no large-scale 
effect.on weather from nuclear explosions. 
Material relating to a world climatic atlas 
was referred back to a working group 
which was asked to revise it for considera- 
tion at the second session of the Commis- 
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sion for Climatology scheduled for January 
1957, and directives were laid down for con- 
sideration of the panel of experts on water 
resource development. 

Other matters discussed included: 1) co- 
operation with the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) on meteorological research in 
arid zones and humid tropics; 2) establish- 
ment of networks of meteorological report- 
ing stations; 3) collaboration with the 
International Civil Aviation Organization; 
4) several administrative and legal prob- 
lems; and 5) establishment of conditions for 
approval of budgets for working groups. 
It was further decided to establish an opera- 
tional and technical development fund 
which was to support two projects: the trial 
period for the ‘International Geophysical 
Year and a radiosonde program in Burma 
during the International Geophysical Year. 
It was provisionally decided to hold the 
ninth session of the Executive Committee 
in Geneva in September 1957.’ 
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Other Matters 

The second session of the Regional Asso- 
ciation for Europe was held in Dubrovnik 
from March 12 to 24, 1956. Aerological 
observations, regional codes of exchange of 
temperature forecasts and the report of the 
WMO Working Group on Telecommuni 
cations were discussed. It was decided to 
establish working groups of the Regional 


Association in the field of telecommunica 


* [bid., Pp. 92-95. 
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tions, hydro-meteorology, and climatological 
atlases.” 


An international seminar on hurricanes, 
held in Ciudad Trujillo from February 16 


to 25, 1956, under the joint auspices of 
WMO and the UN Technical 
Administration, covered such topics as how 


Assistance 
to improve meteorological observations, the 


use of radar, and national hurricane warn 
ing systems.” 


* lbid., Pp. 427-45. 
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Arab League 


Following the United States withdrawal 
of its offer to provide assistance to Egypt for 
the Aswan high dam project, and the con- 
sequent nullification of United Kingdom 
and International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development offers of assistance on the 
project, the government of Egypt on July 
26, 1956 announced its decision to national- 
ize the Suez Canal Company, the authority 
for the canal under the Constantinople Con- 
vention of 1888; Premier Nasser of Egypt 
was reported to have stated that the revenue 
from the canal would be used to finance the 
Aswan high dam.’ Talks on common policy 
among the members of the Arab League 
ensued, with Syria reported to be taking the 
lead; negotiations between Syria and Egypt 
for a federal union, to be open to other Arab 
countries, were reported to encompass unity 


in military, economic and foreign policies 
and in financial, cultural and communica- 


tions matters.” The Arab League Political 
Committee, in a meeting called at the initia- 
tive of Syria and concluded on August 12," 
expressed full support for the Egyptian gov- 
ernment’s Suez Canal policy. In two reso- 
lutions adopted by the Committee also 
unanimously approved by a meeting of the 
Arab League Council on August 13," the 
members of the League 1) proclaimed their 
solidarity with Egypt in the latter's determi- 
nation to preserve its sovereignty and na- 
tional rights, and considered aggression 
against any Arab state to be an act of hos- 
tility directed against all Arab states; and 
2) approved the declaration of Egypt that it 
was prepared to convene a conference in 
conjunction with states signatory to the 
1888 Constantinople Convention governing 

' New York Times, July 20, 1956. 
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the use of the canal, as well as other states 
whose ships made use of the canal, with the 
object of concluding an agreement to which 
all those states might adhere to insure free- 
dom of navigation in the canal. According 
to press reports, Jordan moved towards 
closer ties with Egypt and the other mem- 
bers of the Arab League during the period 
following the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal Company; on August 24, 1956, Jordan 
was reported to have arranged to receive 
heavy defense aid from Egypt, Saudi Arabia 
and Syria, and to have agreed to intensified 
military cooperation with those countries." 
During the same period, however, Jordan 
was reported to be attempting to lessen 
Egyptian influence among the Arab League 
states; Jordan was reportedly concerned 
about steps taken by the Egyptian govern- 
ment without prior consultation with the 
other Arab states affected.’ A meeting 
between representatives of Egypt, Syria and 
Saudi Arabia was reported on September 24 
to have been aimed by Premier Nasser of 
Egypt at gaining further support for the 
Egyptian position on the Suez Canal. A 
communique issued at the close of the meet- 
ing stated that the three governments had a 
unified point of view on matters affecting 
the middle east; specifically, Egypt's de- 
clared readiness to reach a peaceful set- 
tlement of the canal issue that would 
safeguard Egypt's national interests and con- 
form with the aims of the UN was sup- 
ported.” Several press observers commented, 
during the period under review, that the 
Arab League’s importance had expanded to- 
gether with the increase in Arab unity re- 
sulting from the Suez Canal dispute.’ 
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BAGHDAD PACT 


Several developments in the network of 
military alliances among members of the 
Arab League took place during the period 
under review. A joint Iraq-Jordan statement 
issued on June 18, 1956” stated that several 
military decisions had been reached at meet- 
ings in Baghdad, between military missions 
of the two countries; the decisions taken 
were declared to be aimed at joint defense 
of Jordan in the event of Israel aggression. 
On August 19 it was announced that Syria, 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia had agreed to ex- 
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tend permanent financial aid to Jordan's 
national guard to help equip it against an 
Israel threat. The aid was said to be un- 
conditional and to be separate from a previ- 
ous Syrian-Egyptian—Saudi Arabian offer to 
Jordan to replace grants previously received 
from the United Kingdom.” Lebanon 
called for a conference of the four Arab 
states bordering Isracl—Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan and Egypt—to coordinate defense 
measures against possible Israel aggression, 
it was reported on September 30, 1956." 


Baghdad Pact 


Council 
The Ministerial Council of the Baghdad 


Pact held its second session in Teheran from 
April 16 to 19, 1956.’ The United States 
observer delegation was headed by Deputy 
Under Secretary of State Loy Henderson; 
the choice of Mr. Henderson, was reported 
to emphasize the importance attached by 
the United States to the pact, and to have 
been a direct response to diplomatic pressure 
from the United Kingdom. During the ses- 
sion, the question of United States partici- 
pation in the pact through economic aid to 
the members was reported as a major focus 
of interest, and on April 18 the United 
States was reported to have become a full 
member of the Pact’s Economic Committee, 
having agreed to contribute in technical ad- 
vice and personnel and possibly in new 
equipment. Mr. Henderson was reported to 
have told the Council that the United States 
was prepared to discuss supplementing its 
programs of bilateral aid to member coun- 
tries with a program of broader economic 
cooperation coordinated through the pact, 
thus meeting, according to the press, one of 
the major requests of the member countries. 
The delegates were reported to have reached 
unanimous agreement on a plan for com 
bined efforts to combat subversion in mem- 
ber countries, as put forward by the Liaison 
” The Times (London), June 19, 1956 
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Committee and the Counter-Subversion 
Committee; the crux of the plan was re 
ported to be an agreement to form an inter 
national security organization to pool the 
information and resources of member coun 
tries, including combined police resources. 
The recommendations of the Economic 
Committee’ and of the Secretary-General 
for a permanent secretariat were also re 
ported to have been unanimously approved. 
Considerable time at the meeting was re 
ported to have been spent in discussions of 
key controversies affecting member states, 
such as the Kashmir question, Palestine, 
Algeria, and the attempts of Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia to subvert the pact organiza 
tion; in its final communique the Council 
emphasized the need for an early settlement 
of the Palestine and Kashmir disputes, Ac 
cording to press reports an earlier draft of 
the communique had contained more vigor 
ous references to those disputes; Pakistan 
was reported to have endeavored to obtain 
formal approval of its demand for a plebi 
scite in Kashmir. The communique was 
further reported to state that the Council 
had agreed that the basic objectives of inter 
national communism had remained un 
changed; it attributed attacks on the pact 


by neutralists and others to a misunder 


standing of its defensive nature; and it out 
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lined steps taken by the United States at the 


meeting, which included the acceptance of 
full membership in the Counter-Subversion 
Committee and agreement to establish a 
military liaison office at the permanent head- 
quarters of the pact. Details of the report 
of the Military Committee were not made 
public, but according to press reports in- 
formed sources had said that all member 
countries had agreed on a basic understand- 
ing of their common defense policy. . It 
was observed in the press that a much 
greater degree of harmony than had been 
anticipated had characterized the Council 
session. The next Council session was to be 
held in Karachi in January 1957. 


Other Matters 

According to press reports, ten commit- 
tees subordinate to the Ministerial Council 
were formed subsequent to the first session 
of the Council, and several of them held 
meetings prior to the second session of the 
Council. The Economic Committee met in 
Baghdad in early January 1956, and again 
in April; among its conclusions, which were 
approved by the Council,” were that mem- 
bers should cooperate in the economic field, 
in technical education, in the use of atomic 
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energy for peaceful purposes, and in train- 
ing to raise standards of living, health, irri- 
gation and farming. The committee also 
recommended the establishment of an 
atomic energy training center in Baghdad. 
During April the United Kingdom was re- 
ported to have offered £250,000, in addi- 
tion to sums already allocated for the atomic 
energy training center, for the provision of 
technical assistance, over a period of five 
years. Military experts of the pact countries 
ended two weeks of secret meetings in 
Baghdad on January 30, 1956. It was re- 
ported that the experts had considered plans 
for the mobilization of their forces if the 
need arose.” The Liaison and Counter- 
Subversion Committees met in April 1956 
in Teheran to review communist tactics in 
subversion; they prepared recommenda- 
tions which were subsequently adopted by 
the Council.” 

During the period under review the So- 
viet Union again protested to Iran against 
the latter's membership in the Baghdad 
Pact. Iran was reported to have rejected the 
protest, stressing the non-aggressive nature 
of the pact and Iran’s sovereign right to 
belong to it.” 


Caribbean Commission 


Council 


The arst meeting of the Caribbean Com- 
mission was held in Aruba, Netherlands 
Antilles from December 5 to 12, 1955, un- 
der the chairmanship of Robinson Mcllvane 
(United States). A work program for 1956 
was adopted which included a continuation 
of projects carried out in 1955 in the fields 
of agriculture, fisheries, forestry, home eco 
nomics, housing, industrial development, 
trade promotion and other allied matters. 

The Commission agreed on a schedule of 
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meetings and conferences for 1956, which 
included 1) a technical conference on co 
operatives in the Caribbean, to be held in 
British Guiana from January 4 to 31; 2) a 
cacao cultivation demonstration tour to be 
held in Trinidad from January 1 to 18; 3) 
a meeting of trade promotion liaison officers; 
and 4) a special meeting of the Caribbean 
Research Council. For 1957 the Commis- 
sion made plans for the seventh session of 
the West Indies Conference on Demo- 
graphic Problems, the third Caribbean Fish- 
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eries Seminar, and a conference on domo- 
graphic problems. A budget for 1956 of 
$344,925 was adopted. 

In the area of technical assistance the 
Commission directed the experts on agri- 
cultural economics to undertake further 
study with regard to a plan for agricultural 
cooperation in the islands of St. Maarten, 
St. Eustatius, Saba, St. Barthelemy, and 
Arguilla. The Commission noted with ap- 
proval the progress made in aided self-help 
housing under a Commission program 
being carried out by five housing technicians 
assigned by the United States International 
Cooperation Administration. Proposals were 
also approved extending the period of serv- 
ice of the area home economists assigned 
to the Commission by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, and providing for an 
educational consultant from the United Na 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, and for a fisheries expert and 
forestry officer from the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAO). 

The Commission directed the Secretary- 
General to make arrangements for com- 
memoration of the tenth anniversary of the 
signing of the Caribbean Commission 
Agreement on October 30, 1956, and to 
study action which the Commission might 
undertake to coordinate preventative and 
relief measures with regard to hurricanes.’ 

The 22d meeting of the Caribbean Com- 
mission was held in Cayenne, French 
Guiana from May 4 to 30, 1956, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Ph. Grousset (co- 
chairman of the French Section). The 
Commission agreed upon a_ provisional 
agenda for the seventh session of the West 
Indian Conference which was scheduled for 
May 1957 and approved the preliminary 
report of the conference on cooperatives 
held in British Guiana in January 1956. 
Technical assistance projects in the fields of 
aided self-help housing, agricultural eco- 
nomics, home economics, fisheries, educa- 
tion and agricultural credits were reviewed. 
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Note was taken of preparations for the tech- 
nical conference on town and country 
development planning scheduled for No- 
vember 1956 and the Commission agreed 
to a conference on library development for 
1959 and to plans for three demonstration 
tours in Jamaica. The Commission had 
before it a resolution adopted by the fifth 
annual meeting of the Caribbean Tourist 
Association which had met in Puerto Rico 
in May 1956, calling for a study of travel 
development in a typical area of the Carib 
bean (Antigua, St. Maarten, Martinique), It 
was agreed to submit the proposal to the 
national sections and to request technical 
assistance from the United States for the 
project. The Secretary-General was also re 
quested to negotiate with the American Red 
Cross to obtain their services in the field of 
disaster relief and hurricanes. It was de 
cided to hold the 23d meeting in Barbados 
in December 1956." 


Other Matters 

The second technical conference on co 
operatives in the Caribbean was held in 
Georgetown, British Guiana, from January 
24 to 31, 1956. The conference, which was 
sponsored jointly by the FAO and the 
Caribbean Commission, was attended by 25 
delegates from nine Caribbean countries and 
from France, the United Kingdom and 
United States and thirteen observers from 
other governments and international organi 
zations. The Conference passed several 
recommendations and submitted its report 
to the Commission, which was to discuss it 
at the 23d session.” The Caribbean Research 
Council met from October 6 to 9, 1955, un 
der the chairmanship of Dr. Henri Stehle 
(Guadeloupe), and reviewed, among other 
matters, technical research carried on the 
Caribbean during the previous two years, 
Suggestions were made regarding the hold 
ing of a technical conference under Com- 


mission sponsorship.’ A seminar on fisheries 
met from September 29 to October 2, 1955, 
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at Commission headquarters to review ac- 
tion taken on recommendations made at the 
fisheries conference in 1952. It was recom- 
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mended that seminars should be held bien- 
nially at various places to enable more coun- 
tries to participate.’ 


Council of Europe 


Consultative Assembly 

The first part of the eighth ordinary ses- 
sion of the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe was held in Strasbourg 
from April 16 to 21, 1956, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Fernand Dehousee (Belgium, 
Socialist)” The Council welcomed the 
representatives of Austria, which had be- 
come a full member. 


Policy of the Council of Europe in the 
light of recent developments in the interna- 
tional situation: The following were topics 
considered at the first part of the eighth 
ordinary session of the Consultative Assem- 
bly in the course of the debate on the gen- 
eral policy of the Council of Europe: 1) a 
common European policy towards the east; 
2) the new drive for European integration 
and the European organization of atomic 
energy; and 3) the political aspects of Euro- 
pean defense. During its debate on general 
policy the Council also heard comments-on 
the Cyprus question from several Greek, 
Turkish and United Kingdom representa- 
tives, and decided to refer the matter to the 
Committee on General Affairs. Debate on 
general policy was opened by Mr. Benvenuti 
(Italy, Christian Democrat) who presented 
an introductory report on a common Euro- 
pean policy towards the east which stood in 
his name and of which the Committee on 
General Affairs had approved the structure 
and broad outlines.” Commenting on the 
report, he said that four general topics had 
been dealt with: German unification and 
European security; general disarmament; 


* Ihid., 1X, p. 50 

' This summary was based on the following docu 
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Soviet policy in Asia; and the most recent 
Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. As to German unification, 
it was his view that Geneva had represented 
a step backward; the ideal of German re- 
unification should never be abandoned, nor 
the right of the nations of eastern Europe 
to self-determination. As to disarmament, 
it was believed that a balance of strength 
between east and west was necessary, and 
for that reason controlled disarmament was 
also necessary. Soviet disarmament was im- 
probable, Mr. Benvenuti stated, since a 
great deal of the Soviet influence in Asia 
was due to Soviet armed strength; mean- 
while the west should concentrate on taking 
the economic initiative in that region, on an 
international basis. Lastly, as regarded the 
nature of the Soviet regime, he saw no 
fundamental change. 

During the debate which followed there 
was general agreement on the need for a 
review and potentially a revision of free 
world policy with respect to the Soviet 
Union and Asia, and while there was a wide 
range of opinion as to the form such revi- 
sion should take, delegates in general con- 
curred in the view that fresh initiatives 
should be taken, especially in regard to dis- 
armament and increased economic and 
between east and west. 
Delegates differed as to the importance of 
disarmament negotiations for the settlement 
of various outstanding difficulties, such as 
German reunification; they also, depending 
on their interpretation of recent develop- 


cultural contacts 


Por information on the seventh ordinary session, see 
International Organization, 1X, p. 451-452, 395; ibid., 
X, Pp. 493-500. 

* Mr. Guy Mollet (France, Socialist), previous presi 
dent of the Assembly, was reported in the press to have 
resigned due to the incompatability of the office with 
his office in the French government. (The Times (Lon 
don), April 11, 1956.) 
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ments in the Soviet Union, held differing 
views as to the extent to which the west 
should be on guard against possible danger. 
Opinions accordingly differed as to the em- 
phasis to be attached to western military 
and political cooperation, and as to whether 
western countries should develop policies 
toward the Soviet Union independently of 
each other or should concert their policy. 
Mr. de Menthon (France, Popular Catho 
lic), in summarizing the discussions, re- 
marked that he had observed a greater 
variety of preoccupations and policies advo- 
cated than in earlier debates; he attributed 
the range of opinion to rapid changes in the 
world situation, and believed the diversity 
to have been more helpful than otherwise. 
Finally, he asked that the General Affairs 
Committee in reviewing the matter of a 
common European policy toward the east 
give greater attention to the ideological as- 
pects of east-west relations, and endeavor 
to explain more fully both foreign and do- 
mestic Soviet policy developments. A 
draft order on a common European policy 
towards the east’ was adopted by the As- 
sembly without a vote, with the inclusion 
of an amendment proposed by Mr. Struye 
(Belgium, Social Christian). In it, the As- 
sembly, confirming the guiding principles 
for a common European policy toward the 
east which it had reiterated on several oc- 
casions and which formed the basis of Mr. 
Benvenuti's report, and noting that for vari- 
ous reasons it was inadvisable at the time 
to take any special decisions, instructed the 
Committee on General Affairs to present a 
draft resolution on the question to the sec- 
ond part of the eighth ordinary session, 

A report on the new drive for European 
integration, with particular reference to the 
European organization of atomic energy, 
was introduced on behalf of the General 
Affairs Committee by Miss Klompé (Neth- 
erlands, Popular Catholic). Miss Klompé 
told the Assembly that for the first time she 
was afraid that Europe might lose its last 
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chance. In respect of atomic energy Europe 
was, on the whole, particularly backward; 
of the two plans put forward to correct that 
situation, that of the Organization for Eu 
ropean Economic Cooperation (OEREC) and 
that of the Brussels Committee, Euratom, 
she believed that the latter went further and 
was closer to the views expressed earlier by 
the Council of Europe. However, the real 
problem was to suggest ways of keeping 
Europe together in the field of atomic ener- 
gy, and the report mentioned various possi- 
ble ways of integrating the two proposals. 
Above all, she concluded, the governments 
should be urged to take speedy action, Mr. 
de Geer (Sweden, Liberal) presented a pre- 
liminary opinion of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Questions on some technical and 
economic aspects of nuclear energy in indus 
try.” Intergovernmental cooperation, as also 
collaboration between the industries con 
cerned, he stated, was essential for an effec- 
tive form of European organization in the 
nuclear field. All cooperation, he stated, 
should be based on the following three prin 
ciples: 1) it should be on the widest possible 
basis and should include effective contact 
with the more advanced nations; 2) it 
should be organized in flexible forms; and 
3) an international agency should be set up 
to control its peaceful uses. The plans of 
OEEC and the Brussels Committee should 
be elaborated so as to permit close rela 
tions between the two systems, and finally, 
international activities in the field of peace 
ful uses of nuclear energy would have to be 
subject to parliamentary control. A gen- 
eral debate followed in which agreement 
emerged as to the necessity for some form 
of European cooperation in the development 
of atomic energy. The relative merits of 
Euratom and of the OEEC scheme were 
debated: several delegates held that the time 
was not ripe for decision, since neither pro 
posal was in final form. While several dele- 
gates stressed the essential compatibility of 
the two proposals, others expressed prefer- 
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ence for one or the other. Mr. Santero 
(Italy, Christian Democrat) preferred the 
Euratom scheme, maintaining that the 
OEEC scheme relied upon the good will of 
the participating countries, whereas Eura- 
tom would bring about a true community 
of their economic interests, that Euratom 
provided for parliamentary control, and that 
it could more easily be included in the gen- 
eral common market. Mr. Federspiel (Den- 
mark, Moderate Liberal), on the other 
hand, held that to make the extension of the 
European Coal and Steel Community al- 
most a condition of European collaboration 
in the atomic energy field would put the 
new industry into a strait-jacket from 
the beginning. At the close of the debate the 
question was referred back to the Commit- 
tee on General Affairs. A resolution and 
an order’ prepared by the General Affairs 
Committee and amended by the Economic 
Committee were adopted by the Assembly 
without vote. In the resolution, the Assem- 
bly 1) expressed the belief that there was no 
incompatibility between the objectives of 
OEEC and of the Brussels Committee, and 
asked those two bodies to continue their 
efforts; 2) called upon all concerned to 
make such arrangements as would ensure 
the maximum connection between the activ 
ities of OEEC and the Brussels Committee, 
urged the six powers represented in the 
Brussels Committee to welcome the partici- 
pation in the drafting of the Euratom treaty 
of those other countries prepared to accept 
the basic principles involved, stressed the 
need for Euratom to be open to all either 
in full membership or in association, and 
emphasized the urgency of the problem of 
incorporating Euratom in a general com- 
mon market. In the order, the Assembly 
instructed the Committee on General Af- 
fairs to give special attention to the points 
made in its resolution as soon as the defini 
tive proposals of the Brussels Committee and 
of the OEEC special committee on nuclear 
energy should be made public, instructed 
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it to proceed with its study of the political 
aspects of the problem of the general com- 
mon market, and instructed the Committee 
on Economic Questions to proceed with its 
study of the economic aspects of that prob- 


lem. 

The Assembly considered the question of 
the political aspects of European defense on 
the basis of a letter from Mr. de Menthon 
(France, Popular Catholic), chairman ef 
the General Affairs Committee, transmitted 
to the Assembly by the Bureau with the 
latter's approval. Mr. de Menthon had 
stated that the General Affairs Committee 
had concluded that it was not in a position 
to report on the matter to the eighth session 
of the Assembly, but that notwithstanding 
the creation of the Assembly of Western 
European Union (WEU) the topic still fell 
within the competence of the Consultative 
Assembly. Mr. de Menthon had further 
suggested that the WEU Assembly be in- 
vited to present an annual report to the 
Consultative Assembly. A draft order’ in 
which the Assembly, having taken note of 
Mr. de Menthon’s proposals, would instruct 
its Bureau to invite the Bureau of the WEU 
Assembly to consult with it to seek ways 
and means of implementing Mr. de Men- 
thon’s proposals, was debated by the Assem- 
bly and approved unanimously with 3 
abstentions. 

Report of the Committee of Ministers: 
The seventh report of the Committee of 
Ministers to the Assembly’ was presented 
to the Assembly by Mr. Martino (Italy, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs), chairman of 
the Committee, who reviewed the major 
events of the preceding year. Following his 
remarks, the President of the Assembly 
drew attention to Mr. Martino’s statement 
that he would answer questions put to him, 
remarking that that was an innovation of 
considerable importance for the develop- 
ment of the parliamentary character of the 
Assembly. In the debate that followed, Mr. 
Lannung (Denmark, Social-Liberal) ex- 
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pressed regret that the practice of joining a 
political message to the report had appar- 
ently been abandoned, and suggested that 
in the future the report be replaced by a 
report on the state of European integration 
comparable to the message on the state of 
the union. Mr. Crosbie (Ireland, Fine 
Gael), commented that no detailed reply 
had been given to an earlier Assembly rec- 
ommendation in which governments had 
been urged to recognize the right of individ- 
ual petition to the European Commission 
of Human Rights and that there appeared 
to be no provision for a public record of the 
activities of the latter. Mr. Erler (German 
Federal Republic, Social Democrat) called 
upon the ministers to give more attention to 
the relationship between the Council and 
WELW, since in his view there was some 
danger that the two bodies duplicated their 
cultural and social work. Mr. Federspiel 


(Denmark, Moderate Liberal) asked that 
the document prepared for the ministers on 
the question of cartels and restrictive prac- 
tices be transmitted to the Assembly; he also 
discussed the question of relations with 


OEEC and stressed the importance of the 
liaison meetings between that body and 
the Committee of Ministers. In closing the 
debate, the President suggested that the 
problem of a time-limit for reply to written 
questions be examined by the Bureau and 
the Rules Committee. The ministers’ re- 
port would be sent to the various commit- 
tees of the Assembly; there would be no 
general reply from the Assembly but each 
committee would be at liberty to present 
new draft resolutions or recommendations 
concerning matters raised in the report. 


Report of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation: The seventh report 
of the OEEC was introduced to the Council 
by Mr. Bliicher (German Federal Republic) 
who stated that the economy of western 
Europe had shown very satisfactory progress 
during the year under review. The rate of 
expansion had been exceptional. However, 
some danger of inflation existed, and a mod- 
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eration of the pace of expansion seemed 
essential. There had been some progress 
towards currency convertibility, he stated, 
and in general there was justification for 
confidence in Europe's economic future; he 
was convinced that OEEC and the Council 
should work closely together. After discuss 
ing the report, the Assembly unanimously 
adopted a draft resolution replying to the 
report which had been prepared by the 
Committee on Economic Questions.” In it, 
the Assembly 1) recorded with satisfaction 
the steadily growing collaboration between 
OEEC and the Council; 2) while comment 
ing favorably on the economic expansion of 
the period under review, it warned the 
OEEC against complacency, and asked the 
OEEC to direct its attention, in particular, 
to inter alia the following problems: a) the 
need for a sustained high level of invest 
ment, despite inflationary pressures; 4) the 
advisability of secking further advances 
towards freer intra-European and world 
trade by attacking the remaining barriers to 
trade as a whole; c) the necessity of ensur- 
ing the removal of trading practices which 
tended to cause the adoption of protective 
counter-measures; d) the urgent importance 
of improving the dollar balance of trade and 
commercial transactions between western 
Europe and North America; ¢) the need for 
a larger measure of intra-European labor 
mobility; and {) the desirability of OEEC’s 
taking the lead in formulating concrete pro- 
posals for effective assistance to under- 
developed areas both in Europe and outside 
it, 


Other economic questions: A draft recom 
mendation on the economic development of 
south-eastern Europe prepared by the Com 
mittee on Economic Questions” was pre 
sented to the Assembly by Mr. Federspiel 
(Denmark, Moderate Liberal) who said 
that the committee had conducted enquiries 
in Italy, Greece and Turkey and had made 
contact with representatives of the OEEC 
concerned with the same question. Under 
the terms of the draft recommendation, the 
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Assembly, 1) referring to work carried out 
by bodies such as the OEEC and the UN 
Economic Commission for Europe, and the 
longterm development plans of Italy, 
Greece and Turkey, 2) noting that the de 
velopment plans required heavy capital 
investments, 3) considering that foreign 
capital, governmental as well as private, 
would be necesssary for the execution of the 
development plans, and 4) considering that 
the free democratic world had a particular 
responsibility to assist those countries and to 
give concrete evidence of European solidar- 
ity, recommended to the Committee of 
Ministers the creation of a European devel- 
opment fund to provide capital in the 
form of grants and loans for development 
projects in Greece, Italy and Turkey. The 
Committee of Ministers was urged a) to 
request member governments to cooperate 


in the establishment and capitalization of 
the fund; b) to request the OEEC to under- 
take the administration of the fund; and 
¢) to subsequently examine the possibility of 


securing the collaboration of the United 
States government, as European resources 
might prove inadequate. After debating 
the draft recommendation the Assembly 
adopted it unanimously, with two absten 
tions. 


Promotion of the European idea: A report 
of the Committee on Cultural and Scientific 
Questions on ways and means of promoting 
the European idea in member countries, in- 
cluding the role of the Secretariat-General 
of the Council of Europe in the field of in- 
formation” was presented to the Assembly 
by Mr. Nicolson (United Kingdom, Con- 
servative) who commented that the main 
message of the report was that the Council 
had not yet made the impact upon Euro- 
pean public opinion which had been hoped 
for and expected at its inception. The body 
of the report, as outlined by Mr. Nicolson, 
contained suggestions for the expansion of 
public understanding of the Council's work. 
On the recommendation of the report, the 
Assembly adopted two resolutions, two rec- 
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ommendations and an order. In one 
recommendation, it considered that the 
budgetary proposals contained in the com- 
mittee report were a reasonable basis for the 
further development of the information 
services of the Secretariat-General, and 
recommended that the Committee of Min- 
isters 1) make the committee report the 
basis of the Council’s information policy, 
2) issue new instructions in the field of 
information to the  Secretariat-General, 
whereby it would no longer be forbidden 
to propagate the European idea, 3) approve 
the publication of a monthly newsletter con 
taining, among other information, contro- 
versial articles by prominent Europeans, and 
4). give sympathetic consideration to the 
possible grant of the necessary budgetary 
means. In the second recommendation, the 
Assembly recommended that the Committee 
of Ministers propose to member govern- 
ments that, where the national flag was 
flown at a frontier post, the emblem of the 
Council also be displayed. In one resolu- 
tion, the Assembly dealt with the display of 
the Council emblem in connection with 
meetings of the Consultative Assembly, and 
in the second it decided to appoint a more 
broadly based subcommittee on information 
within the Committee on Cultural and 
Scientific Questions, to ensure effective liai- 
son between the Assembly and the Secre- 
tariat-General on information questions. 
Finally, in the order it adopted the As- 
sembly instructed the Secretary-General to 
establish contact with the European infor- 
mation center operating in Paris on the 
basis of contributions from governments, 
and to arrange for effective measures of col- 
laboration. 

Draft European Social Charter: A new 
draft European Social Charter” was con 
sidered at the first part of the Assembly’s 
eighth session. The revised draft was 
divided into four parts, dealing respectively 
with 1) a preambular statement of the 
broad principles of a common social policy 
of member governments; 2) fifteen articles 
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defining the economic and social rights of 
individuals; 3) implementation of the Char- 
ter in the form of a program to be elaborated 
by the Social Committee of the Council and 
submitted to the Assembly for its opinion; 
and 4) arrangements and measures neces- 
sary to the operation of the Charter, includ- 
ing the provision for entry into force after 
the deposit of five ratifications. Mr. Heyman 
(Belgium, Social Christian), chairman of 
the Committee on Social Questions, stated 
that the Social Charter and the proposed 
European Economic and Social Council 
formed one whole, since they were comple- 
mentary to one another; the Committee on 
Economic Questions had however proposed 
that an annual conference to control the 
operation of the Social Charter be instituted 
instead, After debating various provisions 
of the draft charter and the question of 
creating an Economic and Social Council to 
control its operation, the Assembly decided 
by 57 votes to 5 to refer the draft charter 
together with suggestions for changes made 
during the discussions to the Committee on 
General Affairs which in consultation with 
the Committees on Social and on Econornic 
Questions was to re-examine the draft char- 
ter with particular reference to its imple- 
mentation and to the proposed creation of 


a European Economic and Social Council. 


Other matters: Among the other ques- 
tions which the Assembly considered were 
the following: 1) incompatibility of paid 
office under the Council with the office of 
representative to the Assembly; 2) an opin- 
ion on the Council of Europe budget for 
1957; 3) moral readaptation of young refu- 
gees; 4) contacts between young people of 
member countries; 5) derogations from the 
Convention on Human Rights; 6) simplifi- 
cation of frontier formalities; 7) the report 
of the European Conference of Ministers of 
Transport; and 8) the cultural and social 
parts of the first annual report of the Coun- 
cil of WEU. 

“ Council of Europe News, October 1956, p. 2. 
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Committee of Ministers 

The deputies of the foreign ministers of 
countries members of the Council met at 
Strasbourg from September 20 to 28, 1956 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Bombassci 
Frascani de Vettor, Permanent Representa- 
tive of Italy. The bulk of the meeting was 
devoted to consideration of recent recom- 
mendations and resolutions of the Consulta- 
tive Assembly; in a ministerial resolution 
adopted in regard to the economic develop- 
ment of southern Europe, the Committee 
of Ministers emphasized the intention of the 
Consultative Assembly that member coun- 
tries should continue to render assistance to 
the economic development of southern 
Europe, welcomed the plans and efforts 
made in that respect in the framework of 
OEEC, and invited OEEC to undertake a 
detailed study of the proposal concerning 
the establishment of a European develop- 
ment fund, In a resolution adopted on 
derogations from the Convention on 
Human Rights, the Committee of Ministers 
decided that any information relating to 
such derogations transmitted to the Secre- 
tary-General by a contracting party should 
be communicated by him as soon as possible 
to the other contracting parties and the 
European Commission of Human Rights.” 


Other Matters 

The sub-commission set up by the Euro- 
pean Commission of Human Rights to deal 
with a Greek petition concerning Cyprus 
met at Strasbourg on September 28, 1956 to 
determine the procedure to be followed; 
taking into account the time-limit given to 
the United Kingdom to reply to the charges 
presented by the Greek government, the 
sub-commission provisionally decided to be- 
gin examination of the Greek application on 
November 12, 1956." The working party 
set up to study problems connected with the 
establishment of a European civil service 
met at Paris on July 18; sub-committees on 
1) personnel structure, recruitment, salaries 
and pensions, and 2) on pensions schemes 
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met concurrently.” The Administrative 
Council of the Council of Europe Resettle- 
ment Fund for national refugees and over- 
population held its first meeting on July 17 
in Paris; the meeting was mainly devoted 
to the adoption of the administrative meas- 
ures necessary for the operation of the 
Fund.” The following instruments of rati- 
fication or accession to European conven- 
tions or agreements were deposited during 
the period under review: 1) to the agree- 
ment on the exchange of war cripples, the 
United Kingdom on July 16" and Norway 
on September 21;” 2) to the Convention on 
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Social and Medical Assistance, Belgium on 
July 24” and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many on August 24;” 3) to the Protocol to 
the General Agreement on Privileges and 
Immunities of the Council of Europe, Italy 
on July 11, as a result of which the protocol 
entered into force;” 4) to the two interim 
agreements on social security, the German 
Federal Republic on August 24;" and 5) to 
the Convention on the Equivalence of Di- 
plomas, the Netherlands on August 27.” 
The death of Mr. Léon Marchal, Secretary- 
General of the Council, was reported on 
September 24, 1956.” 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Council 
It was reported in the press on July 20, 
1956 that the west German government was 
preparing to bring its anxieties about United 
Kingdom and United States suggestions for 
a reduction in armed forces before the meet- 
ing of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) Council, but contrary to ex- 
pectation, at the July 25 meeting of the 
Council no reference was made to the reduc- 
tion of forces.’ The press did note on July 
25 that the United States Secretary of State 
Dulles gave reassurances to the German 
ambassador that the United States contem- 
plated no change from the existing number 
of troops at that time and was. still in favor 
of a German contribution of twelve divi- 
sions to NATO.’ Press reports also noted 
that the west German government trans 
mitted notes to the members of the Western 
European Union calling for a review of 
allied strategy and military planning in view 
of moves by the United States and United 
Kingdom to cut their armed forces.’ 
At a closed meeting of the Council on 
September 5 in Paris, the United Kingdom 
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representative (Lloyd) reported on the re- 
sults of the London conference on the Suez 
crisis arising from the nationalization of the 
canal by the Egyptian government. The 
press reported that the representative of 
France (Pineau) gave the reasons for 
France’s military precautions, the Belgian 
representative (Spaak) stated that the west- 
ern powers should not yield to Egyptian 
attempts at intimidation, and the representa- 
tives from Canada and west Germany spoke 
in favor of the United States plan for control 
of the canal by an association of users, It 
was also reported that the Council discussed 
Greek-Turkish differences arising from the 
alleged theft of documents relating to 
NATO from the Greek embassy in Ankara 
on August 27." 

The committee of three, appointed by the 
NATO Council in May 1956 to study ways 
of extending NATO cooperation in non- 
military fields,” was reported to have met in 
Paris on September 10 and reviewed replies 
to a 32 point questionnaire which had been 
circulated among the member governments, 
and 


interviewed national representatives 
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prepared a report for presentation to the 
Council at its December meeting.” 
Gudmundur I. Gudmundsson assumed 
the chairmanship of the NATO Council in 
July 1956, succeeding Dr. Kirstin Gud- 
mindsson who was not a member of the 
newly elected Icelandic government.’ The 
Council also accepted on July 15 the resig- 
nation of Jonkheer A. W. L. Tjarda van 
Starkenborgh Stachouwer, permanent rep- 
resentative of the Netherlands, who had 
served as head of his delegation since 1950." 


Other Matters 


The first annual NATO training confer- 
ence was held in Paris from July g to 12, 
1956 under the chairmanship of Vice- 
Admiral James H. Thach, Jr., Chief-of-Staff 
to SACLANT. Representatives of the major 
NATO commanders met to coordinate 
schedules and exchange information on 
training exercises and discussed the concept 
and planning arrangements for the large- 
scale 1957 exercise.” A three-day confer- 
ence on encouraging cultural exchanges was 
held in Paris from July 8 to 11 attended by 
the cultural officers of the fifteen members 
of NATO.” The NATO advisory group 
for aeronautical research and development 
met in Brussels from August 27 to 31 and 
discussed, among other matters, the estab- 
lishment of an international experimental 
training center for aerodynamics near Brus- 
sels, for which the United States had already 
decided to allocate $400,000 in 1957 and 
1958." Operation Grande Chance took place 
in the Western Channel area from May 27 
to 31, under the direction of the Comman- 
der, Brest Sub-Area Channel. Thirty-five 
ships and 45 aircraft from the United King- 
dom, France and the Netherlands partici- 
pated.” 


During the period under review a num- 
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ber of new appointments and changes in 
command were made. On June 30, 1956 
General A. M. Gruenther, SACEUR, an- 
nounced that Marshal Alphonse Juin had 
asked to be relieved of his position as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Allied Forces for Cen- 
tral Europe as of October 1, 1956." The 
press reported that one of the reasons for 
this action was the Marshal's failure to con- 
vince his colleagues of the need to set up a 
new NATO Command in North Africa.” 
On September 5 the press reported that the 
Greek government objected in principle to 
a proposed request by NATO for approval 
of the appointment of Admiral Sir Ralph 
Edwards (United Kingdom) to succeed 
Admiral Sir Guy Grantham (United King- 
dom) as Commander-in-Chief, Allied Naval 
Forces, Mediterranean. In view of the con- 
ditions in the eastern Mediterranean, the 
Greek government was reported to feel that 
it would be advisable to appoint an Ameri- 
can admiral.” Lt. General Sir Dudley Ward 
was appointed as Commander-in-Chief of 
the United Kingdom Army of the Rhine 
and NATO Commander, Northern Army 
Group to succeed General Sir Richard Gale 
on June 1." 

On June 5, 1956 SHAPE released an ap- 
preciation of Soviet strength and the Soviet 
threat which stated that from 1947 to 1956 
the numerical strength of Soviet ground 
forces had remained fairly constant while 
the mobility and fire power of all divisions 
had been increased. The strength of the 
air forces had likewise remained constant 
but the increase in potential had risen 
sharply because of the use of jet aircraft, the 
development of a comprehensive air train 
ing program and a program for airfield con- 
struction. The chief naval threat came from 
submarine strength and the developments in 
atomic, chemical and biological warfare 
were considerable.” 


" NATO Letter, July 1956, p. 12 

" Ihid., July 1956, p. 11 

“™ The Times (London), August 29, 1956 
" Ibid., September 5, 1956 

“ NATO Letter, July 1956, p. 10 

" Ibid., August 1956, p. to-11 
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POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Organization for European Economic Cooperation 


Council 


The Council of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), 
meeting in Paris on June 29, 1956, decided 
to maintain the European Payments Union 
(EPU) for another year beginning on July 
1, 1956, without any modifications in its 
rules. The Council also approved bilateral 
agreements on repayment and liquidation 
concluded by some EPU members.’ The 
Council met again in Paris from July 17 to 
19, under the chairmanship of Mr. Harold 
Macmillan (United Kingdom); among the 
major questions discussed were nuclear 
energy and trade liberalization. Prior to 
the meeting, press reports indicated that the 
United Kingdom had refused an invitation 
from the west German government to dis- 
cuss a flexible exchange rate for sterling, stat- 
ing that the United Kingdom government 
saw no useful purpose to be served in an 
international discussion of the exchange 
value of sterling.’ During the Council ses- 
sion the ministers had before them a report 
and proposal dealing with 1) the need for 
the OEEC countries to achieve a degree of 
free trade abolishing quantitative restric- 
tions to the extent of go percent or more; 
2) the possibility of consolidating that de- 
gree of liberalization; and 3) the desire 
of the low tariff countries in Europe 
to see this quantitative liberalization ac- 
companied by tariff reductions. The “low 
tariff group” (principally the Benelux 
countries, the Scandinavian countries and 
Switzerland) were reported to have sug- 
gested a scheme under which a list of Euro- 
pean goods on which all OEEC members 
would agree to reduce tariffs would be 
drawn up by July 1957. The United King- 
dom was reported to have stated that the 
special position of the United Kingdom 
vis-a-vis the Commonwealth countries made 
it impossible for the United Kingdom to 
participate in such a scheme. However, 


* Council of Europe News, July 1956, p. 6. 
* The Times (London), July 12, 1956. 


with United Kingdom approval the Coun- 
cil decided to set up a working party to 
study the possible forms and methods of 
association between the common market 
and customs union under consideration by 
the six Messina countries’ and the other 
OEEC members. According to press re- 
ports, it was believed that the proposal 
could eventually lead to the creation of a 
free trade zone, comprising the customs 
union and other OEEC members, including 
the United Kingdom. According to some 
reports, the United Kingdom could main- 
tain its imperial preference policy if it joined 
a free trade zone, thus retaining the right 
to fix its own tariff rates. The Council 
further decided to keep on with the study 
of the possibility of an automatic plan for 
tariff reductions, and it decided to prolong 
its decision for the liberalization of go per- 
cent of trade until the end of 1957. 

In discussing the European organization 
of nuclear energy, the Council had before 
it the report of a special committee estab- 
lished in February 1956." On the basis of 
the report, the Council voted to set up a 
steering committee for nuclear energy with- 
in the OEEC, the first task of which was to 
be the preparation within six months of a 
statute for a European nuclear energy 
agency, including a control organ, Separate 
study groups, each consisting only of coun- 
tries especially interested, were to lay practi- 
cal plans for the construction of 1) a chemical 
separation plant for irradiated uranium, 2) 
an isotope separation plant, 3) nuclear re- 
actors, and 4) a heavy water factory. Each 
study group was to proceed with the con- 
struction in which it was particularly in- 
terested, regardless of the positions taken by 
other member countries. It was agreed that 
member countries would not impose any 
further tariffs or trade restrictions on nu- 
clear materials. Details of financing the 
constructions, it was reported, had not yet 


* See International Organization, X, p. 346-347. 
4 See ibid., X, p. 350. 
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been worked out. Before concluding its ses- 
sion, the Council also decided to set up a 
working party to study the economic situa- 
tion in member states, in particular in 
regard to inflationary tendencies, and an- 
other to examine the structure and terms of 
reference of a proposed OEEC European 
energy committee. The Council also ap- 
proved the program proposed by its com- 
mittee for food and agriculture.’ 

Mr. Paul-Henri Spaak (Belgium), chair- 
man of the Brussels Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee,’ and Mr. Harold Macmillan (United 
Kingdom), chairman of the OEEC Coun- 
cil, were reported in the press to have met 
and discussed the procedure for the work- 
ing party set up by the Council in July 
1956 to consider methods of association 
between the proposed common market and 
the other OEEC member countries.’ The 
working party opened its first meeting on 
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September 24 under the chairmanship of 
Baron Snoy et d’'Oppuers (Belgium).’ 


European Payments Union 

Settlements in EPU for the period May 
through July 1956 showed the German Fed- 
eral Republic retaining the strongest credi- 
tor position. Austria, which showed a small 
surplus in June, had a larger one in July, 
while Italy moved from a substantial deficit 
in June to a surplus in July. France con- 
tinued to have the largest monthly deficit; 
second was the United Kingdom, which 
showed a surplus in May, a deficit in June 
and a significantly larger deficit in July. 
Since December 1955, France had covered 
its deficits fully in gold payments, but in 
July 1956 it resorted to the 25 percent EPU 
credit to which it was entitled. Belgium 
and Luxembourg retained strong creditor 
positions.” 


Organization of American States 


Council 


Costa Rica-Nicaragua Situation: At a 
special meeting of the Council on January 
10, 1955, the representative of Costa Rica 
requested the Council to take action to pro- 
tect Costa Rica’s territorial integrity and 
sovereignty from intervention by the gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua, by convoking a 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, pursuant to Article 6 of the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance, to act as Organ of Consultation in the 
matter. The Council had referred a similar 
request for action on April 21, 1954 back to 
the two countries for direct negotiations.’ 
The representative of Costa Rica charged 
that his country had tried to settle the dis- 
pute by direct negotiation and mediation, 
but that groups had meanwhile been trained 
and mobilized for invasion. The represent- 
ative of Nicaragua stated in reply that the 

® Council of Europe News, August 1956, p. 6 
The Times (London), July 12, 18, 19 and 20, 19956; 
New York Times, July 18 and 20, 1956. 


* See International Organization, X, p. 446-447. 
' The Times (London), September 4 and 5, 1956 


Costa Rican accusations were baseless and 
that President Figueros of Costa Rica was 
using them to rouse his people's patriotism 
and gain support for his regime. After 
prolonged discussion the Council decided to 
hold a meeting on January 12 to study the 
matter further and take suitable action; in 
the meantime the governments of Costa 
Rica and of Nicaragua were asked to re- 
frain from acts likely to aggravate the 
controversy. 

On January 11 the Council received a note 
from Costa Rica stating that the country 
had been invaded, that military troops al- 
ready occupied points in the north and that 
the Council should be convoked immedi- 
ately. A special meeting was held on Janu- 
ary 11 at which additional statements were 
made by representatives of both countries; 
both delegates requested that an investi- 
gating committee go to their countries and 

* Council of Europe News, October 1996, p 

* Por details on each monthly settlement, 


national Pinancial News Survey, (X, p. 65-66 
' See International Organization, 1X, p. 584 


see Inter 
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look into the facts. The Council then passed 
a resolution convoking the Organ of Con- 
sultation to meet in due time, constituting 
itself provisionally as the Organ of Consul- 
tation, authorizing the chairman of the 
Council to appoint a committee for an im- 
mediate on-the-spot investigation and re- 
questing all American governments to 
cooperate in the committee’s work; the 
Council also requested Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua to give full guarantees that they 
would refrain from any aggravating acts, 
and informed the UN Security Council of 
its action. An investigating committee, 
composed of representatives of Mexico, 
Brazil, Ecuador, Paraguay and the United 
States, was appointed, It left on January 12 
for the area in dispute, where it remained 
until January 27. 

The Council, acting as Organ of Consul- 
tation, was in communication with the 
investigating committee while the latter was 
in the disputed area, and at subsequent 
meetings it passed several resolutions on the 
dispute, among which were the following: 


1) on January 12 it requested American 
governments to take measures to prevent 
use of their territory for any military action 
against the government of another state and 
to aid the investigating committee, particu- 
larly with aircraft for pacific observation 
flights; 2) on January 14 it condemned the 


acts of intervention against Costa Rica, 
called attention to the grave presumption 
that treaty violations existed, and requested 
American governments to strengthen the 
means they had taken, particularly Nica- 
ragua in view of the fact that the investi- 
gating committee had reported that a 
substantial part of the elements of war was 
entering through the northern border of 
Costa Rica; and 3) on January 16 the Coun- 
cil requested member states to expedite 
orders for purchase of aircraft by Costa 
Rica. 

The investigating committee returned to 
Washington on January 28, 1955, drew up 
a report and presented it to the Council, 


which met on February 24 to study the 
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document. The report listed the activities 
of the committee from January 11 to Febru- 
ary 6, during which time it had been in 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua, had made or ar- 
ranged for several military observation 
flights, and had interviewed prisoners and 
government officials. Its conclusions were 
1) that there had been governmental inter- 
vention in the preparation, financing and 
furnishing of arms and ammunition and 
transportation facilities to persons who en- 
tered Costa Rica from the Nicaraguan 
frontier; 2) that clandestine radio stations 
operating outside Costa Rica had incited 
people to support the rebel movement; 3) 
that aircraft from abroad had dropped arms 
in Costa Rica and bombed various towns, 
including the capital, San Jose; 4) that there 
had been violation of the territorial integrity, 
sovereignty, and political independence of 
Costa Rica, and that after the Committee 
had established pacific aerial and land ob- 
servation teams and had set up a security 
zone the attacking forces had abandoned 
their offensive, although some rebels had 
reappeared in the central regions; and 5) 
that a large number of the attackers had 
been of Costa Rican nationality. The 
investigating committee made several rec- 
ommendations which were subsequently 
discussed and adopted by the Council, A 
reservation to the report was recorded by 
the representative of Ecuador, who held 
that the report was incomplete in that it 
omitted reference to the individuals respon- 
sible for the intervention; his government 
recommended the calling of a meeting of 
ministers of foreign affairs to discuss the 
establishment of an inter-American police 
force and improved systems for control of 
trafic in arms and ammunitions. 

The Council on February 24 adopted 
the following resolutions, incorporating the 
recommendations of the investigating com- 
mittee: 1) Noting the favorable development 
of the situation following its resolution of 
January 14, the Council deemed it unneces- 
sary to apply additional measures to defend 
the sovereignty of Costa Rica and expressed 
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its earnest hope that such events would not 
be repeated. 2) The Council appealed to 
the governments of Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua a) to appoint members of the Commit- 
tee of Investigation and Conciliation called 
for in their Pact of Amity of 1949; 6) to act 
to prevent the interned elements from re- 
organizing; and c) to prevent preparation 
of terroristic acts in the territory of either 
party; the Council also appealed to the two 
countries to sign a bilateral agreement to 
put into practice the provisions of the Con- 
vention on Duties and Rights of States 
in the Event of Civil Strife, recommended 
to all states the improvement of national 
systems for controlling illegal trafic in arms 
and ammunitions, and further expressed the 
opinion that the time to decide whether or 
not to hold the Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs mentioned in 
its resolution of January 11 would be after 
the bilateral agreement had been signed and 
the Commission of Investigation and Con- 


ciliation contemplated in the American 


Treaty on Pacific Settlement had been es- 


tablished. 3) The Council terminated the 
activities of the investigating committee, 
established a special nine-man committee of 
the Council to cooperate with Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the foregoing Council resolution and 
recommended that the special committee 
continue the military observations; 4) the 
Council expressed its thanks to the investi- 
gating committee and to the governments 
of Brazil, Ecuador, Mexico, Paraguay and 
the United States for their contribution of 
military personnel to the committee.’ 

On August 4, 1955, the chairman of the 
special committee made an oral report to 
the Council acting as Organ of Consulta- 
tion, after which the Council passed a reso- 
lution authorizing the special committee to 
draft a report on the negotiations between 
the two countries for the purpose of prepar- 
ing the bilateral agreement provided for in 
its resolutions of February 24 and to submit 


* Annals of the Organization of American States, Vil, 
Pp. 141-160. 
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an opinion as to the advisability of cancel- 
ling arrangements for the consultation. 

The report which was submitted on 
August 26, 1955 stated that the Costa Rican 
and Nicaraguan governments were doing 
everything within their power to expedite 
the signing of the agreement and that the 
Meeting of Consultation should be cancelled 
and the Council should as a final measure 
authorize the committee to continue to 
offer to both parties all the cooperation they 
desired until the negotiations were con- 
cluded, at which time they should report 
the final results to the Council. The report 
was received by the Council on September 
8, 1955, and a resolution cancelling the Meet- 
ing of Consultation, retaining the special 
committee and repeating its confidence that 
the Commission of Investigation and Con 
ciliation would be used by the two parties 
was adopted.” 


Other Matters: The following were 
among the decisions of the Council in the 
period January 5—September 8, 1955. 1) A 
resolution was adopted expressing apprecia- 
tion to the government of Colombia for 
the presentation to the Council of the first 
two volumes of the Cuervo Dictionary and 
recommending to the Committee on Inter 
American Organizations a study of the bases 
for cooperation between the OAS and the 
Instituto Caro y Cuervo and requesting 
member states to deposit their quotas for the 
Inter-American Fund for research in this 
field as decided at the Havana Conference. 
2) Preliminary draft statutes for the Inter 
American Peace Committee were submitted 
to the Council by the special committee on 
juridical-political matters which had been 
requested by the Council to prepare a new 
set of statutes pursuant to a resolution of the 
Tenth Inter-American Conference. The 
Council decided to transmit the draft stat- 
utes and the report of the committee to 
member governments. 3) The Council took 
cognizance of a report of the Committee on 
Inter-American Conferences which recom- 


*lbid., p. 249°255 
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mended that six specialized conferences be 
scheduled during 1955 and the beginning 
of 1956. 4) Six new representatives, from 
Honduras, Bolivia, Panama, Costa Rica, 
Argentina and the Dominican Republic, 
were welcomed by the Council; during the 
period under review, the Council held three 
protocolary meetings. 5) The Secretary Gen- 
eral was authorized to withdraw from the 
Working Capital Fund of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union the sui of $15,820.40, to be used 
to reimburse the Union for extraordinary 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
controversies between Guatemala, Honduras 
and Nicaragua in 1954 and between Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua in 1955. 6) A general 
policy was adopted based on a recommen. 
dation of the Committee on Inter-American 
Organizations, of not sending representatives 
to international meetings and conferences. 
7) A draft agreement between the OAS 
and the Inter-American Statistical Institute 
(IASI), presented by the Committee on 
Inter-American Organizations, was ap- 
proved by the Council and transmitted to 
the IASI for consideration, The Secretary 
General was instructed to sign the agree- 
ment on behalf of the OAS once it had 
been approved by the IASI." 


Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council 


At sessions of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (LA-ECOSOC) 
during the period under review proposed 
statutes for [A-ECOSOC’ were discussed, 
sent to the Committee on Organization of 
the Council of the OAS, and approved on 
August 2, 1955. A new program of tech- 
nical assistance for 1955 and new schedules 
and methods of financing based on the scale 
of percentages determined by contributions 
of governments to the Pan American Union 
were approved, as was a request from the 
Union for pledges from member govern- 
ments by October 17, 1955, for the 1956 pro- 
gram. 


* Thid., p. 80-94, 161-170. 
* See International Organization, 1X, p. 587. 
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The Committee of Central Bank Experts, 
created at the Fourth Extraordinary Meet- 
ing of [A-ECOSOC and instructed to draw 
up a plan for a regional financial organiza- 
tion, met at Santiago from February 17 to 
April 15, 1955, prepared an agreement for 
the establishment of an Inter-American 
Bank for Economic Development, and sub- 
mitted the plan to [A-ECOSOC, which took 
cognizance of it on June 2, 1955 and estab- 
lished a three-month period for receiving 
opinions of governments. 

Studies for preparation of a code of tech- 
nical standards common to all American 
countries to serve as a basis for governing 
trade in principal raw materials and prod- 
ucts were drawn up by the Committee on 
Economic Cooperation and submitted by 
[A-ECOSOC to member governments, with 
a request for opinions within five months as 
to the best means of promoting national 
technical standards and procedures to be 
followed. 

During the period under review IA- 
ECOSOC received a study on the develop- 
ment of comparable maritime statistics in 
the American republics which was referred 
to the Inter-American Statistical Institute 
for an opinion. It also received a report 
from the ad hoc committee of experts on 
computations of terms of trade which had 
met in Petropolis, Brazil, in July 1955, and 
the final act of the first meeting of the 


the 


American Highway Congresses as 


Per*nanent Executive Committee of 


Pan 
adopted in Washington in June 1955 and 
including resolutions relating to various as- 
pects of travel in the Americas. An invita- 
tion from the UN Economic Commission 
for Latin America to send representatives 
to its sixth session in Bogota, Colombia from 
August 29 to September 1, 1955 was ac- 
cepted, while a general policy of not sending 
representatives to international mectings or 
conferences was adopted in compliance with 
a recommendation of the OAS Council,’ 


* See this issue, p. 662. 
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subject to exceptions which IA-ECOSOC 
should deem necessary. 

Arrangements for several meetings were 
made by [A-ECOSOC during the period 
under review; among them were 1) the 
convocation of the ad hoc committee of spe- 
cialists of the American republics for study 
of freight and insurance rates in October 
1955, and 2) the meeting of the ad hoc com- 
mittee of technical experts to study coordina- 
tion of Inter-American transport systems in 
the event of an emergency according to a 
decision taken at the Fourth Extraordinary 
Meeting of IA-ECOSOC.’ Reminders of 
the latter meeting were sent by [A-ECOSOC 
to member governments, along with a re- 
quest for information on the subject. Ata 
special meeting on September 1, the special 
committee on bananas was installed. 

At a meeting on June 20 the resigna- 
tion of Cesar A. Bunge (Argentina) as 
chairman of the Council was accepted and 
Armando C. Amador (Mexico) automat- 
ically succeeded to the chairmanship until 
the close of the term in September 1955. In 
addition, [A-ECOSOC 1) created an ad hoc 
committee to prepare a draft general eco- 
nomic agreement between the American 
republics; 2) recognized the bulletin Co- 
operativas as fulfilling the recommendations 
of the Ninth International Conference of 
American States on the creation of a special 
office responsible for disseminating infor- 
mation on cooperative societies; and 3) 
approved reports of the Liaison and Infor- 
mation Committee describing activities of 
the Council during the first and second 
quarters of 1955." 
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Other Matters 


The tenth Pan American Child Congress 
met in Panama City from February 6 to 
12, 1955 under the chairmanship of Catalino 
Graell (Panama) with representatives of the 
governments of all the American states ex- 
cept Bolivia and Mexico present as well as 
delegates and observers from other govern- 
ments and from various organizations. 
Among the items discussed were 1) vital 
statistics on children; 2) problems of crip- 
pled children; 3) infant mortality; and 4) 
social services.” 

The tenth Assembly of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission on Women was held in 
San Juan from May 29 to June 16, 1955 un- 
der the presidency of Mrs. Frances Marron 
Lee (United States); it was attended by 
representatives of fifteen governments, the 
UN and the International Labor Organiza- 
The Assembly approved the regula- 


tions and work plan of the Commission as 


tion. 


well as resolutions concerning various sub- 
jects relating to status of women, expansion 
of education, illiteracy, training and plans 
for future work.” 

The Executive Committee of the Direct- 
ing Council of the Pan American Sanitary 
Organization held its 25th meeting in Mex- 
ico City from April 25 to May 2, 1955 under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Alberto Bissot 
(Panama). At nine plenary sessions the 
Committee adopted fifteen resolutions, most 
of which dealt with 


matters of internal 


administration.” 


Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 


The military staff planners of the eight 
countries members of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO) met at 
Singapore beginning June 11, 1956, to dis- 
cuss the task of bringing military planning 

1 See International Organization, X, p. 442. 


* Annals .. . , cited above, VII; p. 94-110, 171-195. 
* lbid., p. 128. 


under SEATO to a point where a perma- 
nent planning group might be formed. Ac- 
cording to press reports, the group was 
concerned about the feeling that SEATO 
lacked concrete accomplishments. Recom- 


” Ihid., p. 209-222, 
4 lbid,, p. 229-240. 
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mendations formulated by the planners were 
to be put before a later meeting of the 
military advisers to the SEATO Council.’ 
From September 3 to 8, 1956, military 
advisers representing the eight SEATO 
member countries met at Baguio, the Philip- 
pines, and selected Bangkok as the site for 
the headquarters of the newly established 
permanent military planning group. The 
advisers were reported to have also approved 
plans for combined defense training exer- 
cises late in 1956 and in the summer of 
1957. At the close of the conference the 


1 The Times (London), June 12, 1956 
* lbid., September 7, 1956; New York Times, Sep- 
tember 4 and 9, 1956. 
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advisers were reported to have pledged con- 
tinuing efforts to strengthen their countries 
against communist aggression.’ 

The military adviser to SEATO for the 
United Kingdom, General Sir Charles 
Loewen, was reported during the period 
under review to have stated that SEATO 
would soon be strengthened by new mem- 
bers. While General Sir Charles did not 


name the prospective members, according 
to the press the Federation of Malaya was 
generally thought likely to be one.’ 


* New York Times, August 1, 1956. 





IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


European Coal and Steel Community 


Common Assembly 

An extraordinary session of the Common 
Assembly of the European Coal and Steel 
Community (ECSC) was held in Brussels 
from March 13 to 16, 1956;' the session was 
opened by Mr. Spaak, Belgian Foreign 
Minister, who presented a preliminary re- 
port of the Brussels Intergovernmental 
Committee of which he was chairman on 
the proposed common market and on Eura- 
tom. After reviewing the Committee's 
proposals, Mr, Spaak said that the final 
problem for the common market was that 
of institutions; Mr. Spaak told the Assembly 
that the experts had proposed an executive 
with a limited field of action but sufficient 
powers to implement a common market 
treaty. The executive was to work by ma- 
jority decisions; it would take decisions on 
the elimination of subsidies and other sup- 
ports and apply safeguard provisions during 
the period of transition. Reports prepared 
by the Assembly on the common market 
closely paralleled Mr. Spaak’s remarks; how- 
ever, during the debate on the Spaak report 
a number of delegates criticized the pro- 
posals on the grounds that a stronger supra- 
national organization of the common 
market, or more far-reaching social powers, 
would be desirable. At the close of the 
debate, the Assembly by a unanimous vote 
with one abstention adopted a resolution on 
the common market in which it invited 
member governments to conclude without 
delay a common market treaty which 
would: 1) establish definitely the bases of a 
general common market in the form of an 
economic and customs union, excluding any 
autarky; 2) provide for the free circulation 
of goods, services, capital and also labor; 

1 For a summary of the previous extraordinary session 


of the Common Assembly, see International Organiza- 
tion, X, p. 344-344. For further information on the 


3) set up an investment fund to promote 
economic expansion; 4) facilitate the adapta- 
tion of national economies while taking ac- 
count of the special situation of agriculture; 
5) provide for community aid to member 
states by means of a readaptation fund and 
lay down safeguard clauses for any cases in 
which vital national interests were involved; 
6) parallel to the development of the com- 
mon market, provide for the harmonization 
of social charges in the framework of an 
active and progressive policy in order to 
realize a constant improvement in the stand 
ard of living; 7) create institutions of suff 
cient power to put into practice under demo- 
cratic control the preceding objectives; and 
8) make the common market fully open to 
all other members of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC). 

Euratom was discussed in considerably 
less detail by Mr. Spaak, who said that even 
if there were disagreements over the form 
which controls should take, there could be 
no disagreement on the urgency of atomic 
integration and the need for strict regulation 
and control of atomic materials. Accord 
ing to press reports,” Mr. Spaak in his ad- 
dress to the Assembly avoided the issue of 
whether a European atomic energy agency 
should be supranational, saying in effect 
that the primary concern of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee had been the question of 
techniques rather than organization. Dur- 
ing the Assembly's debate on Euratom, con 
siderable controversy developed: for the 
most part it centered around the issue of 
military weapons, with the Socialist Group 
urging a complete ban on nuclear weapons 
manufacture as a necessary condition for 
Euratom. Although the preliminary report 
Intergovernmental Committee's proposals, see this issue, 


p. 660-671 
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presented by Mr. Spaak did not deal with 
that issue, Mr. Spaak was reported to have 
written an informal “military amendment” 
to the report in the form of a letter to the 
ECSC members. At the close of the debate, 
the Socialist Group and the Christian- 
Democrat Group issued separate declara- 
tions setting forth their positions on 
Euratom. The Socialist declaration set forth 
the following principles: 1) one of the essen- 
tial objectives of the Socialist movement was 
general and controlled disarmament; 2) the 
use of atomic energy in the European com- 
munity should be devoted exclusively to 
peaceful ends, and the treaty should contain 
appropriate guarantees to that end; and 3) 
the Socialist Group had always been in 
favor of conferring upon Euratom, under 
effective parliamentary control, the owner- 
ship of nuclear fuels throughout the whole 
process of their transformation and use, and 
it held that the preliminary proposals did 
not meet that point of view. The Christian 
Democrat declaration set forth the follow- 
ing principles: 1) the treaty should favor 
the rapid development of a nuclear energy 
industry by means of the establishment of a 
common market and the creation of com- 
mon enterprises; 2) it should allow of crea 
tive efforts on the part of private enterprises; 
3) it should organize a rigorous, effective 
and complete control, on paper and on the 
spot, to guarantee safety and military se- 
curity; 4) it should limit nuclear energy to 
peaceful uses, the manufacture of atomic 
bombs, forbidden in the first instance, not 
to be undertaken except on a community 
basis and by unanimous decision; 5) it 
should confer upon European institutions 
powers sufficient to enable them to carry out 
the treaty functions under democratic con- 
trol; and 6) it should be open to all states 
members of the OEEC." 

The first part of the fourth ordinary ses- 
sion of the Common Assembly was held in 
Strasbourg from May 8 through 11, 1956. 
A report on the activities of ECSC, sub- 
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mitted by the High Authority and intro- 
duced by Mr. Mayer, President of the High 
Authority, was debated and referred to the 
competent committees, which were to re- 
port at the second part of the fourth session. 
Turning to the proposed common market 
and Euratom, the Assembly reccived reports 
of the proposals submitted by the Inter- 
governmental Committee to a meeting of 
the foreign ministers of the ECSC member 
states." During the general debate on the 
proposals, Mr. Spaak, chairman of the In- 
tergovernmental Committee, intervened in 
reply to Mr. Debré (France) who had criti- 
cized the reports. Mr. Spaak stated that the 
proposals did not constitute a revival of the 
European Political Assembly or an economic 
version of the European Defense Commu- 
nity. The plans, he declared, had been 
drawn up without @ priori views on the in- 
stitutional framework. At the close of the 
discussions the Assembly unanimously with 
one abstention adopted a resolution dealing 
with both the common market proposal and 
Euratom. The section dealing with the 
common market paralleled in most respects 
the resolution on that subject adopted at the 
extraordinary meeting of the Assembly in 
March 1956; in the section dealing with 
Euratom, the Assembly held 1) that the 
organization should be open to all members 
of OEEC agreeing to its basic conditions; 2) 
that flexible formulae should permit the par- 
ticipation of non-members in certain scien- 
tific or industrial enterprises; 3) that close 
association should be sought with the 
United Kingdom; 4) that Euratom should 
be coordinated with the OEEC plan for co- 
operative nuclear energy development; 5) 
that the overseas territories should receive 
adequate compensation for the raw mate- 
rials they would be called upon to supply; 
6) that adequate military and health control 
should be exercised and economic security 
ensured; 7) that if atomic energy were used 
for military purposes security control could 
not be permitted to lapse on grounds of 


* See below, p. 669-671. 
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secrecy; 8) that the controlling organs of 
Euratom should have sufficient real powers 
for their tasks; 9) that the competence of 
the Assembly responsible for ensuring 
democratic control should not be laid down 
too limitatively; 10) that the correct balance 
between the Council of Ministers and the 
proposed European Commission would 
have to be found; and 11) that maximum 
use should be made of the existing institu- 
tions of ECSC.* 

The second part of the fourth ordinary 
session of the Common Assembly opened in 
Strasbourg on June 14, 1956, under the 
presidency of Mr. Pella (Italy). After hear- 
ing statements by the rapporteurs of its 
various committes on matters referred to the 
committees at the first part of the session, 
the Assembly adopted a series of resolutions. 
In one, it invited the High Authority to 
propose to the Council of Association, the 
ECSC body in which the United Kingdom 
participated, the formation of a consultative 
joint parliamentary committee consisting of 
nine members of the United Kingdom par- 
liament and nine members of the Common 
Assembly; the competence of the committee 
would be determined by the Council of 
Association after consultation with the Com- 
mon Assembly and the competent United 
Kingdom authorities. In a resolution deal 
ing with investments, the Assembly called 
for coordination, advocated 
further loans along the lines of one recently 


measures of 


concluded with Switzerland, and requested 
the establishment by October 1956 of an 
investment policy in respect of coal. In the 
field of social policy, the Assembly called for 
a bolder labor policy, including the readap- 
tation of workers, and greater development 
of social activities designed to benefit work- 
The 


establishment of international through-rates 


ers in the coal and steel industries. 


for transport was requested, with a view to 
harmonization of freight charges; and fi- 
nally, in a general resolution, the Assembly 
called for the harmonization of economix 
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policies of member states, price stability, a 
satisfactory and equitable system of supply 
to consumers, an increase in coal produc- 
tivity and a reduction in scrap consumption, 
and the elimination of practices prescribed 
by the treaty. Considerable discussion fol- 
lowed a declaration made on behalf of the 
Socialist Group by Mr. Kreyssig (German 
Federal Republic) criticizing both the eco- 
nomic and social policy pursued by the High 
Authority; the _Christian-Democrat and 
Liberal Groups adopted a statement re 
afirming their confidence in the High 
Authority. According to press reports, the 
declaration of the Socialist Group had sin 
gled out cartels and coal prices as two fields 
in which the High Authority had yielded 
to national and industrial pressure; Mr. 
Mayer, President of the High Authority, 
was reported to have said that he did not 
understand the Socialist declaration, which 
had been made after the Socialists had voted 
approval of the High Authority's general 
report.” Before concluding its fourth ses 
sion, the Assembly adopted a draft report to 
the Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe and decided to open its next extra- 
ordinary session on November 27, 1956. 


Council of Ministers 

The Council of Ministers of ECSC held 
its 31st session in March 1956 under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Lemaire, French Secre 


tary of State for Industry and Commerce. 


The ministers gave the opinion requested of 
them by the High Authority in regard to 
the maintenance of maximum prices for coal 
within the Community. Following the pres 
entation of the points of view of member 
countries, Mr, Mayer, President of the High 
Authority, said that the sense of the discus- 
sion appeared to be that the experiment of 
freeing coal prices should perhaps be tried, 
subject to the condition that coal basins did 
not take advantage of this freedom so as to 
raise their prices beyond reasonable limits 
or to a level out of proportion with produc- 
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tion costs; if that condition were not re- 
spected, the High Authority would immedi- 
ately request the Council of Ministers to 
meet and decide upon a remedy. At a 
meeting held on July 24, 1956, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Cortese (Italy) the 
Council of Ministers examined the proposal 
of the west German government for a provi- 
sional reduction of customs duties, and 
agreed that certain import duties should be 
lowered, The grant by the High Authority 
of $4 million to finance a new experimental 
program for the construction of 2,000 work- 
ers’ dwellings was approved, and approval 
was given to the convention signed between 
Switzerland and the High Authority, and 
to the opening of negotiations with Austria 
in the field of railway transport rates.” At 
an extraordinary. session held on September 
6, 1956, the Council of Ministers accepted 
the proposal of the High Authority that a 
conference be convened on safety in the 
mines. The conference opened on Sep- 
tember 24; it was attended by national 
delegations of the six ECSC member states 
which included governmental, employer 
and worker representatives. Representatives 
from the United Kingdom and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and observers 
from two international trade union bodies 
were also present. The conference appointed 
four technical committees which were to 
report to a subsequent plenary session of 
the conference.” 


High Authority 

The first financial report for the ECSC, 
issued by the High Authority in May 1956, 
and covering the period from 1953 through 
1955, stated that the High Authority's loan 
guarantee fund was expected to reach the 
level of $100 million by mid-1956 as a result 
of tax proceeds. The fund, it was reported, 
would not be increased beyond that amount. 
The High Authority's tax income over the 
three-year period under review had been 
$140.3 million as a result of the levy on a 
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percentage of the value of coal and steel 
production by community firms; of the total, 
by the end of 1955 $95 million had gone into 
the loan guarantee fund, $15.9 million had 
been allocated for the retraining and reset- 
tement (readaptation) of workers unem- 
ployed as a result of the single market, $3.6 
million had gone into research, and $4.5 
million covered administrative expenses and 
amounts not then allocated. The report 
predicted continued substantial demands on 
the High Authority for financing capital 
improvements, and urged the introduction 
by member countries of “automatic free- 
dom” for capital transfers within the 
community.” 

On February 15, 1956, the High Author- 
ity was reported to have concluded negotia- 
tions for the dissolution of the west German 
coal cartel GEORG, which had handled the 
yearly sale of 80 million tons of Ruhr coal. 
From April 1, 1956, Ruhr coal was to be 
sold by three independent sales agencies, 
formed from the 55 companies which had 
constituted GEORG. The dissolution meant 
that one-third of the ECSC coal output 
would pass from a central cartel to com- 
panies with separate pricing and selling 
conditions and entirely separate business 
and accounting organizations. The agencies 
were to be allowed to set up a Joint Office 
to coordinate policy in emergency situations 
and to carry out certain functions previously 
carried out by GEORG, such as joint fuel 
research, publicity and market research. The 
High Authority retained full powers under 
the ECSC Treaty to fix maximum prices 
and to allocate coal supplies throughout the 
community in the event of a crisis shortage; 
it also had the right of veto over any central 
arrangements the three new sales agencies 
would have the right to make. Finally, a 
consultative committee of nine producers, 
nine trade unionists, and nine representa- 
tives of consumers and dealers from all 
ECSC countries was to be set up to debate 
any problems arising from the activities of 
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the Joint Office and to report to the High 
Authority. High Authority and west Ger- 
man government representatives were to 
participate in all meetings of the commit- 
tee.” In a subsequent decision, the High 
Authority completely abolished price con- 
trol on west German coal.” 

Following intervention by the High Au- 
thority, the Belgian government during the 
period under review agreed to take steps 
toward ending discriminatory practices in- 
volving trade in community products which 
had been in direct violation of the ECSC 
Treaty. On February 10, 1956, the High 
Authority, in line with its policy of requir- 
ing a progressive reduction of tariff protec- 
tion of Italy's coal and steel economy over 
a five-year period, reduced to 8.25 percent 
the maximum import duty to be levied by 
Italy on Community coal. In 1955, the maxi- 
mum levy had been 11.5 percent.” It was 
announced in May 1956 that the High Au- 
thority had agreed to pay Italy's only coal 
mining company the sum of 390 million lire 
($640,000) in aid of 1,912 miners out of 
work due to the modernization and reor- 
ganization of certain Italian mines. During 
the same period, the High Authority re- 
duced the equalization levy paid by west 
German and Netherlands coal producers to 
0.6 percent.” On May 8, 1956, the High 
Authority concluded a treaty of consultation 
with Switzerland, to run until the end of 
the first ECSC five-year transition period 
(February 10, 1958) and to be automatically 
renewed for five-year periods unless for- 
mally terminated by either side. Under the 
treaty, the High Authority agreed to consult 
with the Swiss government before 1) 
adopting any allocation system for the dis- 
tribution of community coal, steel, iron ore 
or scrap under its powers to deal with a 
serious shortage, 2) introducing export re- 
strictions under the same powers, or 3) im- 
posing minimum or maximum export prices 
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on Community coal or steel. Switzerland 
agreed to consult the High Authority before 
taking any rtneasures which might affect 
trade between Switzerland and the Commu- 
nity. The treaty set up a permanent Joint 
Commission which was to meet regularly 
in Luxembourg and Berne.” During the 
period under review, the High Authority 
and the Bank for International Settlements 
signed an agreement giving the High Au- 
thority wider freedom in its borrowing and 
lending operations; the chief aim of the 
agreement was to extend the types of guar- 
antees which firms would thenceforth be 
able to offer the High Authority on funds 
re-lent by the latter.” 


Other Matters 


Intergovernmental Committee: The pre- 
liminary report of the Brussels Intergovern- 
mental Committee, on the common market 
and Euratom proposals prepared by a group 
of technicians and economists from the six 
ECSC member countries under the direction 
of Mr. Spaak (Belgian Foreign Minister), 
was completed during March 1956 and 
transmitted to member governments by the 
delegations to the Committee.” The dele 
gation leaders met again in Brussels from 
April 18 to 22 and unanimously approved 
a new version of the report, incorporating 
some 150 amendments suggested by mem- 
ber governments. The report was in two 
parts, the first dealing with the common 
market, the second with Euratom. Ap 
pendices dealt with the possibilities of com- 
mon action in regard to conventional 
energy, air transport, posts and telecom 
munications. The report on the common 
market stressed three basic principles: 1) the 
establishment of normal conditions of com 
petition and the harmonious development 
of all the national economies concerned, 
with a view to the abolition of existing ob 
stacles to trade; 2) rules designed to coun- 
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teract the effect of state intervention or 
monopolies; and 3) the creation of new 
resources through the exploitation of under- 
developed regions, the use of idle man- 
power, and free movement of capital and 
labor. It was estimated that a maximum 
period of fifteen years, divided into three 
four-year stages with the possibility of an 
additional three-year stage at the end, would 
be needed to bring the customs union about. 
At the end of that time all internal customs 
duties and all quotas would have been abol- 
ished and a common tariff vis-a-vis third 
parties established. The implementation of 
the proposals, which also included an in- 
vestment and a readaptation fund, was to 
be entrusted to a Council of Ministers, a 
European Commission appointed by mem- 
ber governments and taking its decisions by 
simple majority vote, and a Court of Justice, 
suggested to be that of the ECSC. As re- 


garded Euratom, the report envisaged the 
establishment of a European Atomic Com- 
mission endowed with real powers. Among 
its tasks would be 1) the development of 


research and the exchange of information, 
2) the development of investments and com- 
mon installations, including plant for the 
separation of uranium and the chemical 
treatment of irradiated uranium; 3) furnish- 
ing supplies both of ore and of nuclear fuels; 
and 4) certification of the “nuclear” charac- 
ter of a productive process, an investment 
or a category of specialist manpower, with a 
view to the delivery of documents confer 
ring across the 
borders of member countries. In the latter 
connection, an agreement was proposed in 
which member states would undertake not 
to increase existing entry exit duties, quanti- 
tative restrictions or discriminatory meas- 
ures or practices, The report did not deal 
with the possibility of the military use of 
atomic energy under the agreement.” 

The foreign ministers of the six member 
countries met in Venice on May 29 and 30, 
1956, under the chairmanship of Mr. Pineau 


freedom of movement 
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(Foreign Minister of France) to consider 
the report of the Brussels Committee. Dur- 
ing the meetings, it was reported that Mr. 
Pineau, on behalf of his government, pro- 
posed the inclusion of overseas territories in 
the two integration schemes.” According 
to press reports, none of the serious differ- 
ences between member countries concerning 
the proposed treaties were solved at the 
meeting; among the matters causing dis- 
agreement were the supply of nuclear ma- 
terials, the possible use of atomic production 
under Euratom for military purposes, and 
a number of detailed problems concerning 
the common market proposal.” In a com- 
munique issued at the close of the meeting, 
the foreign ministers stated that they had 
agreed to take the proposals contained in 
the Brussels Committee report as a basis 
for negotiating a draft treaty establishing a 
common market and a treaty setting up 
Euratom. They decided to convene a con- 
ference for that purpose on June 26, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Spaak, the chair- 
man of the Brussels Committee. One ques- 
tion which had particularly occupied the 
ministers, according to the communique, 
was that of including overseas territories in 
the common market; at the suggestion of 
France it had been decided that after a 
study by the national authorities concerned 
the ministers would be required to give 
their views on the problem. The ministers 
would also give their views on the problem 
of the possible use of nuclear energy for 
military purposes at a later date; they were 
agreed, they stated, that they would meet 
periodically to hear reports from the heads 
of delegations to the Brussels Committee 
and to take any necessary political decisions. 
It had also been decided, the communique 
continued, that the treaties to be drafted 
would include clauses laying down the con- 
ditions of accession or association by third- 
party states, The ministers hoped that other 
countries would wish to become parties to 
the treaties, and asked the chairman of the 
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drafting conference to invite states mem- 
bers of OEEC to participate in or associate 
themselves with the treaties.” 

The Intergovernmental Committee en- 
trusted with the task of drafting the Eura- 
tom and common market treaties met 
at Brussels on June 26, 1956, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Spaak, and set up 
a coordination committee, two working 
parties to deal respectively with the common 
market and Euratom, and a drafting com- 
mittee to be at the disposal of the two 
working parties.” Meeting again in Brus- 
sels in September 1956, the Committee 
agreed on the procedure to be followed in 
regard to its relations with OEEC, and de- 
cided to set up in that connection a com- 
mittee for the common market and another 
for Euratom. In regard to the harmoniza- 
tion of social and economic policies, the 
Committee began a study of the French pro- 
posal to reduce particular distortions such 
as those brought about by differing systems 
of paid holidays. According to press reports, 
the problems of the exchange of nuclear in- 
formation among Euratom members and 
the possible use of nuclear energy for mili- 
tary purposes within the framework of 
Euratom remained to be settled.” 

The Action Committee for a United Eu- 
rope, formed by Jean Monnet, was sched- 
uled to meet in April 1956 to discuss 
parliamentary approval by the six ECSC 
countries of its January 1956 declaration on 
atomic energy” as well as the general im- 
plementation of the resolutions of the Mes- 
sina conference.” Meeting again in Paris in 
September 1956, the Action Committee, ac- 
cording to the press, urged that the drafting 
of the Euratom treaty on a supranational 
basis be completed during 1956, and that the 
treaty be ratified and ready to function at 
the beginning of 1957. The committee held 
that the Suez Canal dispute illustrated 
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Europe’s dependence on uncertain sources 
of power, and made European nuclear en- 
ergy development imperative. The com- 
mittee further proposed that the Brussels 
Committee name a committee of three to 
canvass the situation and produce within 
two months a program of achievements for 
the nuclear development community. The 
committee of three was to be asked to es- 
tablish 1) a production target for nuclear 
fuels and power reactors for the six ECSC 
countries, 2) a timetable showing the quick- 
est possible rate at which nuclear centers 
could be brought into service, and 3) the 
means of starting the program without 
delay, the total resources which would be 
required for its achievement, the common 
budget and common installations which 
would be necessary and the part which 
could be played by United Kingdom and 
United States cooperation. A_ resolution 
embodying the Action Committee's pro- 
posals was to be presented to each of the 
governments concerned and to their dele- 
gations to the Brussels Committee, the press 


report concluded,” 


Consultative Committee: During the 
period under review it was announced that 
Pierre van der Rest (Belgium) had been 
elected president of the Consultative Com- — 
mittee to the High Authority, succeeding 
Albert Métral (France ).” 


Court of Justice: The ECSC Court of 
Justice, it was reported during the period 
under review, ruled for the High Authority 
against appeals lodged by two Luxembourg 
industrial associations; both associations had 
appealed against the High Authority's re- 
fusal to forbid the activities of the Luxem- 
bourg Commercial Office for the import of 
coal into the Grand-Duché, and the opera- 
tions of its Caisse de Compensation. The 
Court decided that the tax levied by the 
Commercial Office on coal imports was not 
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a contravention of the ECSC Treaty since 
it did not result in any discrimination.” 
Council of Association: The Council of 
Association met at Luxembourg on July 10, 
1956, under the chairmanship of Mr. Mayer, 
President of the High Authority. The 


Council considered a proposal of the Com- 
mon Assembly” for the institution of a 
parliamentary consultative committee, but 
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did not agree to the proposal, stating that 
satisfactory contacts already existed in the 
framework of the Council of Europe. The 
Council reviewed the work of its three 
committees dealing with coal, steel and 
commercial relations, and paid particular 
attention to the possibility of closer collab- 
oration between the United Kingdom and 
the ECSC countries on long-term problems.” 


International Sugar Council 


The International Sugar Council held a 
special session in London on July 30 and 31, 
1956; it revised its estimate of free market 
requirements for 1956 to 5,050,000 metric 
tons, $30,000 metric tons more than a previ 
ous provisional estimate. The Council de- 
cided to increase export quotas to the full 
basic export tonnages of 4,440,000 metric 


tons and also to waive the obligation placed 
on governments under the Agreement not 
to ship more than 80 percent of their initial 
export quotas before August 31. The Coun- 
cil decided to hold its next meeting in 
Geneva early in October, immediately pre- 
ceding the second session of the UN Sugar 
Conference.’ 


International Tin Council 


At the first meeting of the International 
Tin Council, held in London in July 1956, 
it was agreed that September 15, 1956, 
would be the date from which producing 
countries would begin to make their con- 
tributions to the buffer stock. The produc 
ing countries announced their intention to 
make their initial contributions in cash 
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rather than in stock, because payments were 
based on the tin floor price, which was 
below the current market price at the time 
of the meeting. All the main producing 
countries had become members by the time 
of the meeting. The Council decided to 
open its next meeting on October 15, 1956.’ 
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